Fees Oe 


old world luxury 


with a modern feelings 


the bed, old white and antique gold, is upholstered in 
ivory white leather. 


the column night table is of walnut, an antique; the 
bouillotte lamp, with its white shade, completes a group 
which is at once restful—and smart. 


these pieces have been selected from our large and dis- 
tinguished collection of unusual bedroom and boudoir 
furnishings. 


cassard fcOmano CO.,Inc. 


305-11 east 63rd street, new york city 
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DECORATOR 


reproductions 


antiques 


personalized furniture 


toujours les meubles_ les plus elegants ”~ 


Courtesy Planert and Lange, Inc. 


LOMB Gout 


DECORATOR 


Beauty and interest of wood and figure is embodied in these modern pieces made in Teak- 
wood, English Sycamore, and Italian Olive Burl, for the dining room of a prominent 


Eastern family. 


Leading Interior Decorators throughout the country come to Tapp, Inc., for the 
designing and making of furniture for fine residences and apartments. 

Whether your preference is for furniture designed in the modern manner 
or for traditional styles, Tapp, Inc., has, or can create, pieces to suite your indi- 


vidual taste and requirements. 


When in New York to see the World’s Fair, we extend you a cordial invitation 
— by arrangement with your Decorator — to visit the Tapp Galleries at 
383 Madison Avenue. There you may spend an interesting half hour or hour 
in viewing our superb collection of 18th Century English reproductions. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DALLAS — LOS ANGELES 


Designers and Makers of Fine Traditional 
and Contemporary Furniture. 


BYPATHS OF BEAUTY 
BECKON YOU 10... 


Romance and beauty have a rende Swith you this summer 
in Germany! They will greet you from the ancient historic 
castles that crown the vineyards and -beautiful scenery along 
the Rhine. Merrily you will meet them in friendly old Munich, 
and heartily you will hail them 'mid Heidelberg's charming 
history. They live in the legends that lurk in the cool depths 
of the Black Forest — or peek for an instant from a dream 
castle or a picture-book peasant town. Their company is yours 
as you harken to the throbbing song of the waves playing on 
the North and Baltic Sea beaches . . . as your motor hums its 
music on the broad Autobahnen—speeding your trip through 
the green countryside. Berlin, a fascinating, dynamic metropolis 
... Vienna, the gay carefree waltz city of the world immortalized 
by Strauss ... Dresden with her arf, Nuremberg with her toy- 
houses ... the lakes, mountains and inns of the German Alps 
where you can ski and toboggan right into summer! The flowers 
and gardens of world-famous spas: — Karlsbad, Nauheim, 
Wiesbaden, Kissingen. All these add their bright beckoning 
... They entice and welcome you to gay Germany. Heed their 
call! Germany is the place to go for an idyllic vacation. 


REDUCTIONS IN RAILROAD FARES 
| “TRAVEL MARKS” SAVE ABOUT 
4 These reductions to foreign visitors afford Q 


remarkable savings, while courtesy and friendli- 
ness add to the joy of fine, inexpensive living. 


Consult your Travel Agent, and write for Booklets 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


ST 57th STREET, NEW YORK, N. 
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DECORATOR 


The Old Colony showrooms in New York, Boston, and Los Angeles present 


permanent exhibitions of hand-made furniture. Here, against appropriate backgrounds, is displayed furniture distinguished 


for its hand-construction, hand-finish, and authentic design and, suitable for a large home or small apartment. You are 


cordially invited to visit our showrooms while attending the World’s Fair. 


Quality Furniture OLD COLONY FURNITURE CO. 
Hand Made 385 Madison Avenue, New York 


In Boston: 495 Albany Street In Los Angeles: 816 So. Figueroa Street 
In writing to advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 4 
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CUIRIRENT ExelusNrilOns 


ART EXHIBITIONS HERE AND ABROAD 
New York, N. Y. 


American Woman’s Association, 353 
W. 57th Street. Group Show; Paint- 


ings, to May Sth. 


An American Place, 509 Madison Ay- 
enue. Paintings, Arthur G. Dove, to 
May 10th. 


Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth 
Avenue. Exhibition of the work of 
Thomas Benton, to May 12th. Etch- 
ings and lithographs by Grosz, Quin- 
tanilla, Gropper, Wood, Costigan, 
Hoffman and others, to May 15th. 
Exhibition of the Society of Painters, 
Sculptors and Gravers, May 15th to 
June 6th. Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Print Makers, May 22nd to June 
12th. 


Clay Club Gallery, 4 West 8th Street. 
Exhibition of Animal Sculpture, to 
May 6th. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd 
Street and Fifth Avenue. A retrospec- 
tive exhibition “Life In America For 
Three Hundred Years” will open 
April 25th and continue through the 
summer. 


Museum of the City of New York, 
104th Street and Fifth Avenue. His- 
tory of the Crystal Palace, to Septem- 
ber Ist. 


Wildenstein & Company, Inc., 19 East 
64th Street. Sources of Modern Paint- 
ing, through May 20th. 


Boston, Mass. 
Institute of Modern Art: 
rary New England oils. Spring. 


Cambridge, Mass. 

Fogg Museum, New England genre. 
Opening May 15th. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Museum of Art. Rembrandt and the 
Dutch Tradition, to May 14th. 


Contempo- 


New London, Conn. 


Lyman Allyn Museum: New England 
Architecture. Spring. 


Providence, R. |. 


Providence Museum, Rhode Island 
School of Design: Rhode Island archi- 
tecture. Opening April 15th. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Museum of Art: 59th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion, to May 7th. Paintings by Gros, 
Gericault, Delacroix, to May 30th. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Art Museum: Master Drawings of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, 
to May 7th. 


Washington, D. C. 


Corcoran Gallery: Sixteenth Biennial 
Exhibition, to May 7th. 


Museum of Modern Art: Decorative 
Arts, to May 7th. 

Williamstown, Mass. 

Lawrence Art Museum: Printe, 


Georges Rouault, to May 8th. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Worcester Art Museum: 
New England Prints. 


Historic 
Spring. 
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England 


Royal Academy Summer Art Exhibi- 
tion, Burlington House, London. May 
1st to August 7th. 


New Bur- 
May 22nd 


Exhibition of Polish Art, 
lington Galleries, London. 
to June 17th. 


Exhibition of Water-Colour Paintings, 
26, Conduit Street, London. During 
May. 


France 


Salon of the Society of French Artists, 
Paris. May lst to June 30th. 


Salon of the National Beaux Arts 
Society, Paris. May 1st to June 30th. 


Salon of Applied Arts organized by the 
Society of Interior Decorators, Paris. 
May Ist to June 30th. 


Beaux Arts Salon, Enghien. May 6th 


to 22nd. 


Germany 


Exhibition of East Prussian Art, 1939, 
Koenigsberg. May 28th to June 25th. 


Eleventh Exhibition of Frankish Artists 
at Plassenburg Castle, Kulmbach. 
May-September. 


“Master Works of German Culture’”’ 
exposition at Nuremberg. Late May- 
October. 


Italy 


Third Italian Art Exhibition, Cremona. 
May 15th to July 15th. 


1X Exhibition of National Arts and 
Crafts, Florence. May 11th to 28th. 


Medici Exhibit, Florence, to October. 


Inauguration of the Leonardo da Vinci 
Exhibition at the Palazzo del |’Arte, 
Milan. May 9th to September 30th. 


Switzerland 


Exhibition of Ticino Arts and Handi- 
crafts at Locarno. May 21st to 27th. 


ANTIQUE SHOWS 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Harris Hall, May 3rd to 5th. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Hotel Belvedere. May 10th to 14th. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Woman’s Club. May 17th to 20th. 


Evanston, III. 


Women’s Club of Evanston. 
22nd to 26th. 


Hamilton, N. Y. 
Colgate Inn. May 10th to 13th. 


May 


Melrose, Mass. 
Memorial Hall. May 11th to 13th. 


Plainfield, N. J. 

Masonic Temple. May 16th to 19th. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Paul Hotel. May 4th to 8th. 
Springfield, III. 

Hotel Abraham Lincoln. May 10th to 
14th. 


White Plains, N. Y. 


Westchester County Center. 
to 6th. 


May Ist 


Wilmington, Del. 
Hotel du Pont. May 8th to 10th. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITS OF ANTIQUES 
FINE HAND-MADE FURNITURE, 
AND DECORATED ROOMS 


New York, N. Y. 


The Albano Company, Inc. 305 E. 46th 
Street. English reproductions. 


Jacques Bodart, Inc. 385 Madison Ay- 
enue. French antiques and reproduc- 
tions. 


Brunovan, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 
French antiques and reproductions. 


Cassard Romano Co., Inc., 305 E. 63rd 
Street. French and English antiques 
and reproductions. 


Charak Furniture Company, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue. Eighteenth century Eng- 
lish and American reproductions. 


Henry Fuldner & Sons, 404 E. 14th 
Street. French and English reproduc- 
tions. 


Grosfeld House, 320 East 47th Street. 
Contemporary furniture and _ repro- 
ductions of traditional furniture. 


Trevor E. Hodges, Ltd., 204 E. 47th 


Street. Eighteenth century English 
antiques and reproductions made in 
England. 


Kittinger Company, 385 Madison Ay- 
enue. Reproductions of eighteenth cen- 
tury English and American furniture. 


The Manor House, Inc., 383 Madison 
Avenue. Reproductions of French 
Provincial and English eighteenth 
century furniture. 


Harry Meyers Company, 444 Madison 
Avenue. Eighteenth century English 
antiques and reproductions. 


Nahon Company, 423 East 56th Street. 
Eighteenth century English reproduc- 
tions. 


The Old Colony Furniture Company, 
385 Madison Avenue. Reproductions 
of eighteenth century English and 
American furniture. 


Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co., 383 
Madison Avenue. Reproductions of 
English eighteenth century furniture. 


PEDAC, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
Permanent Exhibition of Decorative 
Arts and Crafts. 


Richter Furniture Company, Inc., 510 
E. 72nd Street. Eighteenth century 
English and American reproductions. 


Schmieg & Kotzian, Inc., 521 E. 72nd 
Street. Reproductions of eighteenth 
century English and French furniture. 


W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue. 
“House of Years’ and “Sloane Street.” 


Shaw Furniture Company, 383 Madi- 
son Avenue. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional furni- 
ture. 


Tapp, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 
Contemporary furniture and reproduc- 
tions of traditional furniture. 


Wood & Hogan, Inc.,383 Madison 
Avenue. Eighteenth century English 
antiques and reproductions made in 
England. 


Boston, Mass. 


Robert W. Irwin Co, Inc., 495 Al- 
bany Street. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional furni- 
ture. 


Charak Furniture Company, 38 Ware- 
ham Street. Eighteenth century Eng- 
lish and American reproductions. 


Old Colony Furniture Company, 495 
Albany Street. Reproductions of eigh- 
teenth century English and American 
furniture, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kittinger Company, 1893 Elmwood 
Avenue. Reproductions of eighteenth 
century English and American furni- 
ture. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Charak Furniture Company, 155° Ey 
Superior Street. Eighteenth century 


English and American reproductions. 


Trevor E. Hodges, Ltd., 152 E. Supe- 
rior Street. Eighteenth century Eng- 
lish antiques and reproductions made 
in England. 


Robert W. Irwin Company, Merchan- 
dise Mart. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional fur- 
niture. 


The Manor House, Inc., 823 S. Wa- 
bash Avenue. Reproductions of French 
Provincial and English eighteenth 
century furniture. 


Tapp, Inc., 1732 Arcade Place. Con- 
temporary furniture and reproductions 
of traditional furniture. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Robert W. Irwin Co., Inc., 23 Sum- 
mer, N.W. Contemporary furniture 
and reproductions of traditional fur- 
niture. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jacques Bodart, Inc., 816 So. Figueroa 
Street. French antiques and reproduc- 
tions. 


Charak Furniture Company, 3262 Wil- 
shire Blyd. Eighteenth century Eng- 
lish and American reproductions. 


Trevor E. Hodges, Ltd., 816 So. Fi- 
gueroa Street. Eighteenth century Eng- 
lish antiques and reproductions made 
in England. 


The Manor House, Inc., 816 So. Fi- 
gueroa Street. Reproductions of French 
Provincial and English eighteenth 
century furniture. 


Old Colony Furniture Company, 816 
So. Figueroa Street. Reproductions of 
eighteenth century English and Ameri- 
can furniture. 


Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co., 816 So. 
Figueroa Street. Reproductions of 
English eighteenth century furniture. 


Tapp, Inc, 816 So. Figueroa Street. 
Contemporary furniture and reproduc- 
tions of traditional furniture. 
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OUR DESIGNERS ARE YOUR DESIGNERS. Our workrooms are your workrooms. Our facilities 
are at your service. We reproduce Traditional— We design Modern. We harmonize the two when 


your problem demands their combination. 


From our reserve stock your needs can be instantly met—but 


if you prefer we will construct to your order—in whatever ee NN 
0) 


RICHTER (eon 


> ae 
FURNITURE COMPANY 
510-514 EAST 72ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


style or period you may require. 


Don't expect to change your home 
every year! Good Modern design 
will outlast the fads and fancies of 
both period and modern decora- 
tion today. With an eye to the 
future, Modernage designs its pieces 
with a basic simplicity and quality 
that will always be good taste. Our 
decorators help you create Modern 


interiors of lasting distinction! Ko 


CRESTMONT INN custes ese, pa 


40th Season Opens June 15 


Any road’s the right road that roads lure hikers, riders, motor- 


leads to this hospitable, beauti- ists. Children have their own 
ful Inn. On the lovely Lake of playgrounds, supervised by a 
Eagles, high in the bracing air trained kindergartner. Game 
of the scenic Alleghenies (2200 room, dancing, concerts. No 


ft. alt.) Golf, tennis, swimming mosquitoes. Distinguished clien- 
(72° to 76° water), canoeing, tele. Cottages for families. 
boating. Indian trails, delightful Write for folder BG. 


William Woods, Proprietor, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


FOR RENT 


at 


EAST HAMPTON 


Long Island 
e 
OCEAN DUNE 


or 


VILLAGE COTTAGES 


Large or Small 


ie] 
IRON OVAL GARDEN SETTEE a ay tei da : 
t9—38” long, 31” high oe >» realtor 


$14.00 undecorated Tel. 
$16.00 painted a 

#9A—42” long, 31” high 
$16.00 undecorated oa 


$18.00 painted reese 
sex, ae L A NS ° | -_| 


East Hampton 251 or 469 


Small addition West of the Rockies. 
Freight prepaid. 


Send for circular on other garden 
ornaments 


THE GRAF STUDIOS 


WILMINGTON, OHIO 


call and see my books of 
plans and exteriors, 


Be (one building, 


ORIGINAL cee ules pe & wepe Cod”’ i-08 

POEMS, SONGS “Six arly merican ouses’’ $1. 
* ‘ se SONGS Books} ‘‘Six French Provincial Houses’? $1.00 
for immediate consid- - “*Six One Story Cape Cod Houses’’ a Pe 


*‘Colonial Houses’’ 
“*Stucco Houses’’ 


HENRY T. CHILD, arehitets 
16 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


eration. 
Send poems to 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS LTD. | 
Toronto, Can, | 


COLUMBIAN 
Dept. W-54 


TALKING SHOP 


A VERY _ elegant 
dressing table and 
chair shown at the 
right. The table has 
cast-iron legs with top 
and apron in clear 
mirror. The drawer 
and legs are finished 
in silver leaf with 
gold wash. $120.00. 
Above the table is a 
three-way mirror 
framed in finely cut 
baguettes. $84.00. The 
mirrored dressing- 
table stool is covered 
in satin. Muslin cost: 
$115.00. The two 
Louis Philippe vases 
are $37.50 a pair. 
From Richard  L. 
Sandfort, Inc., 155 
East 54th Street, New 
York, 


SILVER chest of San 

Domingo mahogany 
hand rubbed to show clearly 
its beautiful patine. Mahog- 
any treated in this fashion 
comes through in a lighter 
tone and soft as velvet. 
$150.00. From Lathrop 
Haynes, Inc., 392 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 


MODERN vase, “Les 

Eglantines” is a new 
creation. It retails at $5.00 
in crystal and $7.00 in opal. 
Especially appropriate for 
spring flowers. From Ver- 
lys of America, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 
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FOR THE PANELED ENGLISH ROOM + 


B ECAUSE of the exquisite blending of dark 
blues, soft reds, pale greens, ivory and other 
Oriental colors found in the Fereghan rugs, 
they have always been favored for use in an 
English Paneled Living Room such as that 
illustrated. The small Herati pattern typical 
of these rugs makes the colors lie in their 
proper place on the floor, despite their bril- 
liancy. The geometric lines are in keeping 
with the spirit of these rooms. We have a large 


and well assorted stock of Antique Fereghans 


in unusual sizes available either in one large 


rug or in sets of three. Our Special Order 
Department has also been successful in repro- 
ducing these rugs in subtle antique colorings 
and with typical texture. We can weave 
them in the exact size and pattern desired 
and sets can be matched perfectly. Pending 
completion of the rugs we loan suitable 
pieces, if necessary. Our folder “A” on Rugs 
in Decoration will be sent on request. Please 


mention your architect, decorator, or dealer. 
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At 55th Street 


stock or made to order... 
Orientals, Chinese, Spanish, 


Hand-woven Rugs carried in IK 
= 


Boston ° Chicago 


Founded 1886 


Aubusson, Savonnerie, Bessarabian, 
Needlepoint . . Antique Hooked 
Rugs .. Wide Seamless Plain Carpets 


° Los Angeles 


In writing to advertisers please mention ARTS & DECORATION 
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DECORATOR 


Many home-lovers who are sensitive to the permanent beauty and 
satisfaction of a well-decorated interior, are not aware of the scope of 


the service rendered by the decorating profession. 


After consulting an Interior Designer to create the interiors of 
their entire home or even one room, many are loath to make use of the 
same talent and experience when, later, those important small changes 
and additions are necessary. Again, those who have never used the serv- 
ices of a Decorator and are not ready to do over an entire room, do not 
feel free to bother a Decorator for aid in selecting one piece of furniture 


or the fabric for a pair of curtains. 


The Decorator, however, with professional pride, is constantly in- 
terested in the beauty and livability of your home. A new chair for the 
living room or a new rug for the bedroom requires the same trained 
ability as the selection of elements in an entire decorating scheme. It 
is to your advantage, for the sake of your investment in your home and 
the lasting satisfaction which comes with the knowledge that your in- 


teriors are correct, to 


CONSULT YOUR DECORATOR—ALWAYS! 
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The English antiques and a aN First of all, each piece 


reproductions, which are must he well-constructed 


on display in Mr. Hodges 


showrooms today, have 


and must withstand the 
rigours of American cli- 


DECORATOR 


been selected carefully matic conditions. It must 


with a critical faculty de- serve its purpose well. 
veloped from years of experience with fine fur- Secondly, it must satisly the prevailing taste in 
niture both here in the United States and in style and its colour and design must be of the 
England. Each piece has been chosen for its finest. Each piece in Mr. Hodges’ collection is 


usefulness as well as for its beauty. an enduring investment in pleasure and beauty. 


You are cordially invited to inspect this collection, especially this summer, when, owing to the W orld’s Fair, an unusually 


large and varied stock will be on display. Purchases can be made only through recognized dealers and decorators. 


TREVOR € HODGE 110 ' 


204 EAST 47™ STREET, NEW YORK 


ifr O RTERS OF 


WHOLESALE 


LOS ANGELES-MR. ROBERT L. VALLETTE- 816 S. FIGUEROA STREET 


BOVE is a view of the sitting room in the 

Speicher home in Woodstock, showing 
the arrangements planned by Mrs. Speicher. 
Below right is the studio when it was first 
discovered some twenty-five years ago. On 
the next page is a view of the west side of 
the house, showing the red brick chimney and 
the crosslath fence. 
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A STUDIO HOME IN THE FOOTHILLS 
OF THE CATSKILLS 


Editor’s Note:— 


It is springtime in Woodstock, the 
meadows running over the hillsides are 
all in bloom, and there is a faint smell 
of wild strawberries in the air. Clematis 
and woodbine are flowering over the 
gray stone walls. Clover and buttercups 
form a border for the hay fields. Wood- 
stock is like this as we are going to press 
and it was like this the first time I ever 


stayed at the artists’ community there. 
We were visiting the George Bellows’, 
who at the time were living high up on 
the hillside, and spending part of our 
time with the Henri’s, who were living 
further down the hill in a gaunt old 
house with a fine northern light for 
painting. As Mrs. Bellows was very 
busy at the time with the children we 
took our meals with the Henri’s. ‘Two 
or three times a day we crossed the 
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By Evsiz SPEICHER 


meadows to have breakfast, lunch or 
dinner on the wide porch of the Henri’s 
house which looked down over the 
valley. 

Much nearer the village, Leon Kroll 
lived in a little farmhouse, using the 
North veranda as a studio and giving 
fascinating dinners prepared by a mag- 
nificent cook from Martinique. ‘The 
dinners were out-of-doors always and be- 
gan with the appearance of the black 


cook in yellow and orange apparel, bearing aloft a 
huge basket of brilliant fruit. 

Across the roadway, still nearer the village, was the 
studio home of the Gene Speichers. Even in those 
days it was beginning to be a center of interest for the 
art world. It was on an upland meadow, with a white 
cross-lath fence about it, a little flower garden at the 
front and a porch where on special occasions friends 
gathered together to have a dinner cooked by Mrs. 
Speicher, and served with the help of a few famous 
artists. “Chose were joyous days, and the little com- 
munity of great people made an evening on the 
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ae A BOVE is the famous front porch of the Wood- 

tat stock house with a garden border at the edge 

of the terrace. At the center of the page is a view of 

the original studio as it was progressing into a 

LIVING FLOWER house, and at the left is the first-floor plan, show- 

ing the arrangement of the living room in relation 
GARDEN 


to the kitchen, cellar and flower garden. 
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event. 


Speicher porch an 
These men not only painted, 
but they were philosophers; 
men who traveled the world 
over, and who knew life in its 
beautiful as well as its tragic 
ways. “They were making art 
history then, and their point 
of view was a prophecy of art 
conditions today. 

Gene Speicher was the 
youngest of the men but al- 


ready his brush was established, and 
after dinner the gathering would group 
itself about his easel, realizing the im- 
portance of his gift. [hey were one 
and all his lifelong friends. Although 
today Eugene Speicher has reached the 
pinnacle of his career, the Woodstock 
house, much grown up, is still his home 
and the background for his work. ‘The 
history of the growth of the studio is 
a quiet romance of homemaking ex- 
tending over a period of years, until 
it has developed into the charming 
studio shown in the illustrations. 

Following is Mrs. Speicher’s story of 
the finding and reconstruction of the 
studio home:— 

The house was originally built in 
1911 by a farmer named Calvin Short 
and consisted of two single northlight 
studios, eight by sixteen, and a single 
room eight by eight to go with each. 
Fortunately, Gene saw it before the 
partition went up between studios and 
told Mr. Short he would take it just 
as it was—a studio sixteen by thirty- 
two with two small adjoining rooms, 
one for a kitchen and one for sleeping. 

It was simply and solidly built—not 
sealed for (Continued on page 46) 


A BOVE is the arrangement of one wall space in the living room. The group of windows 
with ruffled curtains and flowers fill the window ledge. 


alee closeup below shows the ceiling with its century-and-a-half old beams support- 
ing the plaster, and the arrangements of several windows with closets and bookshelves 
under the window ledges. The room, a charming and gracious place, is full of sunlight. 


nde 


MASTER craftsman 

applying the finish- 
ing touches to a goblet. 
He uses _ instruments 
that were patterned 
after those employed by 
Petrus Flabianus in 
1090. 
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Ox the little island of Murano, in the Venice lagoon, 
astonishing things are happening in the matter of glass— 
and as a matter of fact, have been happening since 1866 
when Venice decided to regain her world supremacy in 
the crystal art. But it is only of recent years that this 
goal has been reached, and that one has been able to 
speak in the same breath of Venice-Murano goblets and 
the creations of her great Barovier of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. 

Today, from the glassware being produced in Murano, 
it would take Barovier himself to dispute this achieve- 
ment. Wine glasses at five hundred dollars a dozen and 
stained-glass windows that require years to make and are 
paid for in sums of five and six figures may be disputable 


HESE are sixteenth-century goblets and a decanter mod- 

ernized by Murano craftsmen. The stems are in the 
current mode, while the delicate engraving is achieved 
through processes employed four hundred years ago. 


evidence of the world’s best in artistic 
glasswork: they at least bear witness to 
the painstaking labor that warrants such 
prices and an unhurried, methodical 
procedure characteristic of the methods 
employed at the height of the Renais- 
sance when Venetian glass was the mar- 
vel of the world. In fact, Venetian—or 
Muranese—glass of this period occupies 
much the same position in the history 
of glass that the works of Raphael, 
Titian, Michelangelo and other great 
Florentines occupy in the history of 
painting. The work has never been 
equalled. 


— es : me ‘ ; . trop; 
ESIGNS for modern Venetian glassware originated in patterns back in the Signe topical sh 
| fifteenth century. The modern goblet at the right is decorated in the familiar ° hold sin ms Outstang; 
camaieu style, popular in the fourteenth century, while the stem of the tall Sle flowe,. 8 


glass is typical of Venetian treatment throughout the centuries. 
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ee ebony elephants designed and executed 
by the Murano craftsmen. Though bizarre, this modern 
work reveals the imaginative range of the glassworker. 


The Venice-Murano industry, taking its name from 
the two spots in Venezia where the art flourished 
(it was founded in Venice prior to the Eleventh 
Century, removed to the island of Murano in 1291 
by order of the Grand Council of Venice to avoid 
the danger of a conflagration in the city due to the 
kilns) is a projection in time not only of the ideals 
of Renaissance glass but of the methods, tools and 
conditions under which these ideals were realized. 

The art of making fine glass, as your encyclopedia 
will tell you, has changed very little within the past 
three thousand years. Most of the ingredients known 
today in the making of glass were employed by the 
Egyptians, the Phoenecians and the Greeks. In fact, 
a number of secret formulas involving the use of 
aventurine and calcedony were periodically lost, and 
discovered again in the rise of a new great master of 
the science, as was the case in Venice between the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century, about 1838, when 
Domenico Brusselin gave to the dying industry the 
stimulus it needed for a fresh start. Glassworkers 
of this revival period were no longer on a social 
level with the nobility; no longer, like diplomats, 
exempt from arrest and allowed to bear arms. The 
secrecy and oaths of loyalty required of apprentices : 
to the early Muranese industry vanished with an era ‘ 
that had produced its Leonardo’s and Della Robbia’s 
and waited for posterity to supersede it. 


ODERN Venetian table decorations. Green About the time, however, that the Civil War was 


Vi pigment and air pockets in the glass lend being fought here in America the old Muranese 
lightness and color which offset the bulk of the 


center piece. 


artistry, revived along Renaissance lines, had reached 

such a point of excellence that sufficient capital was 

found to establish a powerful company. Since that 

time, Venetian glass has been rising steadily to the 

crest of a new cycle; in fact, from the appearance of 

the kilns, workrooms, the glass itself, the workmen, 

designers and procedure, it would be impossible to 

know whether the fires had ever been allowed to 

die down, even for a limited time. | 
The Renaissance standard prevailing at Murano, 

the time employed in turning out an object is of | 

little consequence except, perhaps, to the purchaser. 

It is no uncommon thing for Venice-Murano work- 

men to spend three years in turning out a dozen 

wine glasses; six months to (Continued on page 42) 
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Photo by edrich-Blessing Studi: 


LITTLE FOUNTAINS 


Bis) aN FOR YOUR 
a OVER GARDEN 


] Fa graceful fountain above is from the garden of Bernon T. 
Woodle at Irvington, landscaped by Lewis and Valentine. The 
figure, designed by Ruth Yates, is a far cry from the curious little 
one at the right. There the fountain itself is a slight shaft of water 
coming up from the side of a hat to form a narrow feather. 


HE wall fountain at the extreme left in terra 

cotta was designed and uted by Jessie A. 
Stagg. It is also made in cast lead and cast bronze. 
From the Terrace and Garden Shop. Photo by Peter 
A. Juley & Son. Unlike the group of wall fountains 
at the top of the page, which are grotesque represen- 
tations of horned devils, dolphins and lions, Mr. E 
Salvatori’s conception of a sea horse at the left is a con- 
ventionalized study. It is made of lead, and the water 
for the fountain drips from the nostrils of the horse 
The various fountains shown here are so simple in 
design and execution that they are suitable for prac- 
tically every little summer garden. The attachment to 
a water supply can be done by your local plumber 


P HILADELPHUS Virginalis produces a profusion of deli- 
cate and fragrant blossoms in either sun or partial shade. 


| earner shrubs are the answer 
to countless garden problems. They 


serve as a screen, shutting out unsightly 
objects. They are especially valuable 
to the gardener who has a_ limited 


amount of time to give to his garden, 
for a well-planned planting of shrubs 
will produce flowers from early spring 


until fall and once established requires 
very little care. If berry-bearing shrubs 


THE TEN MOST FAVORED 


SHRUBS 
Syringa (Lilacs) 


Forsythia 


Selected by Leading Nurserymen Creek cs 


Kolkwitzia Amabilis 
(Beauty Bush) 


Weigela 
Philadelphus (MockOrange) (5) 
Hydrangea 


Photos by J. Horace McFarland Co. 


Deutzia Gracilis 


HE mass effect of handsome 

foliage and showy blossoms 
make Hydrangea Paniculata 
Grandiflora particularly appropri- 
ate for foundation planting. 


The figures in parentheses 
represent the number of votes 
each shrub received. 


are included in the planting, and several 
such species should be, there will be 
color well into the winter, and the fruit 
will attract the birds to the garden, con- 
tributing color, movement and music 
as well as helping to control insect and 
grub pests. 

Too little thought is given to flower- 
ing shrubs by many gardeners. For this 
reason ArTs & DECORATION has taken 
a poll among leading nurserymen of 
the country which included Barnes 
Brothers Nursery Co., Henry A. Dreer, 
Glen Brothers, Peter Henderson and 
Co., Hicks Nurseries, The Stephen 
Hoyt’s Sons Co., R. M. Kellogg Co., The 
Wayside Gardens Co., and A. E. 
Wohlert’s Nurseries, to discover what 
they considered the ten best shrubs for 
the home garden. ‘The question they 
were asked was ‘“‘What do you consider 
the ten best shrubs for ease of culture, 
adaptability to soil, hardiness, compara- 
tive resistance to insects and diseases, 
and effectiveness of bloom?” 

An important consideration in select- 
ing these shrubs is emphasized by Peter 
Henderson and Co., who write, “The 
home owner does not usually have suff- 
cient space to grow a great variety of 
flowering shrubs. Consequently, it is 
vitally important that the most desirable 
varieties be planted. Much time is 
wasted if a second planting has to be 
made because of an unfortunate selec- 
tion of varieties.’ 

The results of this poll are interest- 
ing because they show that the ten 
shrubs chosen by the experts are those 
that have been the most beloved by 


How the Nine Nurserymen Actually Voted 


s licks Nurseries, Ine. The Stephen Hoyt’s = hy . A. E. Wohlert’s 
heel oe Henry A. Dreer Glen Brothers, Inc. Peter Henderson & Co. Heian Loe Island oe Cr Inc. LA R. M. Kellogg Co. The Wayside Gardens Co. | Nurseries 
Yalesville, Conn. Philadelphia, Penna. Rochester, New York New York, N. Y. New: York New Canaan, Conn. Three Rivers, Mich. Mentor, Ohio Narberth, Penna. 
YRINGA VULGARIS BUDDLEIA BARBERRY SYRINGA SYRINGA SYRINGA SYRINGA SYRINGA SYRINGA 
tlie)” (Butterfly Bush) THUNBERGI (Lilac) (Lilac) (Lilac) (French lilacs) VIRGINALIS sory or 
Improvements 
YTHIA FORSYTHIA FORSYTHIA FORSYTHIA FORSYTHIA FORSYTHIA ALTHEA FORSYTHIA FORSYTHIA 
ea ppectabitis INTERMEDIA Intermedia (Golden Bell) Intermedia Spectabilis (Golden Bell) (Rose of Sharon) INTERMEDIA in variety 
SPECTABILIS SPECTABILIS 
(Golden Bells) 7 ; : 
SPIREA PRUNIFOLIA SPIREA VAN HOUTTE! |SPIREA THUNBERGI SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI! |SPIREA VAN HOUTTE! |SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI! |SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI | LILACS pad carne 
(Bridal Wreath) | a5 in varie su oe 
RNUM CARLESI BURNUM OPULUS VIBURNUM CARLESI VIBURNUM CARLESI VIBURNUM BUDDLEIA ILE DE VIBURNUM VIBURNUM 
P tates) de aaa orate Viburnum) ¥ TOMENTOSUM FRANCE BURKWOODI many varieties 
(Single Japanese (Butterfly Bush) 
Snowball) a = 
1 MABILISKOLKWITZIA AMABILIS|VIBURNUM PLICATUM| KOLKWITZIA KOLKWITZIA KOLKWITZIA DAPHNE CNEORUM KOLKWITZIA | DAPHNE 
Brees bash) (Beauty Bush) (Beauty Bush) AMABILIS AMABILIS (Garland Flower) AMABILIS | 
(Beauty Bush) | 
WEIGELA WEIGELA WEIGELA WEIGELA COTONEASTER VIBURNUM SIEBOLDI |SMOKE TREE FLOWERING WEIGELA 
Eva Rathke Eva Rathke Eva Rathke Diervilla DIVARICATA CHERRIES 
Diervilla (Spreading Cotoneaster) wD. ! ; 
ELPHUS PHILADELPHUS LONICERA TATARICA |PHILADELPHUS PRUNUS TOMENTOSA |PHILADELPHUS CALYCANTHUS FLOWERING CRABS PHFELADELPHUS 
PA IIRGINALIS VIRGINALIS (Tartarian Honey- (Mock Orange) (Nanking Cherry) CORONARIUS (Sweet Shrub) | (Mock Orange) 
(Mock Orange) (Mock Orange) suckle) (Sweet Mock Orange) i ao eee s 
DEUTZIA GRACILIS PYRUS JAPONICA DEUTZIA GRACILIS LONICERA LONICERA MAACKI DEUTZIA GRACILIS HYDRANGEA A. G. DEUTZIA GRACILIS CYDONIA 
(Slender Deutzia) Cydonia (Bush Honeysuckle) (Amur Honeysuckle) (Slender Deutzia) | gece A 
(Japanese Quince) . xe , ah at Chaenomeles 
NYMUS ALATUS HYDRANGEA SYMPHORICARPOS HYDRANGEA EUONYMUS ALATUS EUOQNYMUS ALATUS HYDRANGEA ) CORNUS FLORIDA HYDRANGEA 
eu winged Euonymus) PANICULATA RACEMOSUS GRANDIFLORA (Winged Euonymous) | PANICULATA | (Dogwood) many varieties 
GRANDIFLORA (Snowberry) GRANDIFLORA | . 
RRR OTCTT 7 % FA wnt / ma a 
VITEX MACROPHYLLA | SYMPHORICARPOS BUDDLEIA VITEX MACROPHYLLA | HIBISCUS SYRIACUS |AZALEA MOLLIS | CORNUS FLORIDA AZALEAS 7 
oir deciduous (Chaste Tree) VULGARIS (Butterfly Bush) | (Chaste Tree) (Althea) | | RUBRA RHODODENDRONS 


; | | | (Red Dogwood) 


W EIGELA is excellent for background planting because of its 
height, spread and profusion of blossoms. It blooms 
abundantly in June and continues to a lesser extent in summer. 


amateur gardeners for many _ years. 
Syringa (Lilacs), Forsythia, Spirea Van 
Houttei (Bridal Wreath) and Viburnum 
in its many varieties led the list with 
eight votes each. Next came Kolkwitzia 
Amabilis (Beauty bush), with six votes. 
Weigela and  Philadelphus (Mock 
Orange) received five votes each while 
Hydrangea and Deutzia Gracillis were 
given four votes apiece. The Azalea in 
varieties was mentioned by three of the 
nurserymen. 

Practically every gardener will agree 
that the various varieties of Forsythia 
deserve a place at the head of the list, 
for it is one of the first harbingers of 
spring with its graceful sprays of golden 
bells blooming before the leaves appear. 
After the blossoms disappear, the foliage, 
which is unusually good, will remain 
until the late fall. Forsythia can supply 
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cut flowers for the house from after 
Christmas until it blooms outdoors, for 
it opens easily and fairly quickly when 
placed in water in a sunny location ina 
moderately warm room. ‘The forced 
flowers, unlike many other species, lose 
little of their color or size when 
brought to bloom indoors. Forsythia 
does not require a special kind of soil 
and will do well both in the sun and 
partial shade. 

There is no more lovely sight in the 
spring garden than a Spirea Van 
Houttei in full bloom. Its graceful 
arching branches covered with heads of 
delicate white blossoms have won for 
it the appropriate name of Bridal 
Wreath. It can be used to good effect 
as a cut flower and combines attractively 
with spring garden flowers. The shrub 
prefers a sunny location and a fairly 
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EUTZIA Gracilis is considered one of the best dwarf 
shrubs, and prefers a well drained soil. 


good soil to make the best showing. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
Syringa (Lilacs) won a high vote, for it 
is one of the most loved of shrubs. One 
finds it both in the farmyard and in 
the most sophisticated garden in one or 
more of its two hundred named forms. 
However, the simple Syringa Vulgaris 
and the most exotic of the hybrids have 
many of the same qualities in common. 
They are probably the most fragrant of 
the shrubs, and their beautiful, heavy 
flower heads in shades of pink, blue, 
lilac and white are accompanied by 
handsome foliage of a soft, delicate 
green. It hardly seems necessary to 
mention that they are highly satisfactory 
as cut flowers. Because Lilacs do well 
in almost any soil and in most situations, 
provided they are not crowded, Barnes 
Brothers Nursery Co. suggests the fol- 
lowing so-called French Hybrids: single 
varieties, Jan Van Tol (white), Presi- 
dent Lincoln (blue), Charles X (Lilac) 
and Ludwig Spaeth (Purple); double 
varieties: Ellen Willmott (white), 
Katherine Havemeyer (blue), Michael 
Buchner (lilac), and Charles Joly 
(purple). 

The fourth of the shrubs to receive 
eight votes was Viburnum in its various 
forms. Of the eight nurserymen who 
chose Viburnum only three selected the 
same variety, Viburnum Carlesi, or 
Fragrant Viburnum. In any of its forms, 
it is a satisfactory and ornamental shrub 
of good orderly shape. Most Viburnum 
can be grown in a number of kinds of 
soils and situations provided they get a 
moderate amount of moisture. Vibur- 
num has, however, one annoying enemy, 
the snowball Aphis, which must be 
watched for, and if it appears, controled. 
Otherwise, the blossoms and foliage will 
be ruined. 


Kolkwitzia amabilis, or Beauty 
Bush, is a tall graceful shrub, grow- 
ing from five to eight feet and valu- 
able where a tall shrub is needed. 
The abundance of lovely pink flowers 
appearing in May and June, its 
slender arching branches and its fine 
texture all account for its popularity. 
But its outstanding quality is that it 
flowers best in poor soil, something 
that can be said of few growing 
things. 

One of the showiest of the early 
summer shrubs is Weigela. Its grace- 
ful branches, laden with white, pink 
or red flowers create a lovely spot of 
color in any garden. A variety par- 
ticularly recommended by the nur- 
serymen is Weigela Eva Rathke which 
produces abundant dark red flowers 
in June and to a _ lesser extent 
throughout the summer. Weigela is 
usually a tall shrub of somewhat 
spreading habits and for this reason 
is excellent for background planting. 

The delicate, waxy blooms and de- 
licious’ fragrance of Philadelphus 
(Mock Orange) have endeared it to 
everyone who is interested in growing 
plants. It will stand more shade than 
most shrubs and has upright orderly 
growing habits. The Philadelphus 
Virginalis is the favorite variety of the 
nurserymen. It blooms profusely in 
June, bearing masses of semi-double 
pure white flowers and will bloom less 
freely through the summer. 


Because it is late flowering and _ be- 
cause of its beautiful shape and hand- 
some foliage Hydrangea Paniculata 
Grandiflora wins a place among the 
favored shrubs. Properly pruned and 
trained it will grow in a tree-like form. 
The flowers first appear as panicles of 
greenish-white flowers which, as_ they 


ARBINGER of spring, Forsythia Intermedia has beautiful 
golden blossoms, good foliage, and a graceful shape. It 
thrives in indifferent soil and is excellent for forcing indoors. 


mature, turn white. With the first 
chilly weather they become a soft rose 
pink, growing darker with time until 
they become brownish in color. 

The low compact habits of growth 
and its profusion of white flowers com- 
mend the Deutzia Gracilis to growers of 
shrubs. It is considered one of the best 
dwarf shrubs and as its name implies is 
slender and graceful in shape. Deutzia 
blooms in early summer and prefers a 
well-drained soil. 


The brilliant coloring and delicate 
blossoms of the Azaleas and Rhododen- 
drons put them among the most beauti- 
ful of the flowering shrubs. Both thrive 
in semi-shade and require an acid soil. 
The low-growing forms are especially 


valuable for the foreground of a shrub 
planting and can be had in a great va- 
riety of color. 

One excellent reason for growing 
shrubs is to attract birds to the garden. 
We quote Peter Henderson and Com- 
pany: Shrubs that have colorful and 
edible berries or fruit serve a double 
purpose. They are beautiful in them- 
selves, and also encourage the birds to 
stay in the garden. The following dwarf 
trees and shrubs can be strongly recom- 
mended to those who wish to attract 
birds to their gardens: Cornus Florida 
(Dogwood), Malus (Flowering Crab), 
Lonicera (Bush Honeysuckle), Barberis 
(Barberry) and Crataegus Oxyacantha 
(English Hawthorn). 


PIREA, Syringa and Viburnum are old favorites that have an established position in every 


garden whether it is old or new. Judicious cutting, 


bouquets and also benefits the shrub. 


which is pruning, furnishes beautiful 
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WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM, ARCHITEC 


HE home of Mr. Alfred 

De Liagre has created a 
lively interest in the modern 
type of architecture. It is 
concrete, with wood frames 
and exterior walls of asbestos 
shingles. A feature of the 
De Liagre house is a fine can- 
vas deck on the upper roof 
which is covered with gravel 
and finished with copper 
molding. 


Pak PELICAN 
SURVEYS 
~MODERN 


ARCHITECTURE 


By Herbert Williams 


Nownere else has modern archi- 
tecture been so successful in proving its 
ambitious claims as in the week-end 
house. For this there are several reasons, 
including the fact that the design prob- 
lem which this kind of house presents, 
itself a twentieth-century phenomenon, 
lends itself most easily to a twentieth- 
century solution. Most important, how- 
ever, seems to be the freedom which it 
grants the designer: freedom not only 
from tradition-bound habit, but equally 
from the rigid dictates of that Cubistic- 
Modern which must assert its difference 
in the face of the fact that it cloaks an 
interior essentially little different from 
that which lurked behind Hudson River 
Bracketed. 

Thus if the modern house must be 
“a machine for living,” and look it, it 
is the saving grace of the modern week- 
end house that it is a machine for light- 
hearted living, and may express this in- 
side and out. 

But the freedom which it grants the 
architect goes further than this. It 
means freedom from the size limitations 
and other restrictions of the city lot, 
freedom from the bugaboo of resale 
value, freedom from the striving to keep 
up with the Joneses, freedom from the 
fear of doing something different, espe- 
cially when this means something a little 
unfinished looking to unaccustomed 
eyes. Such houses are usually built by 
people who want a place in which to 
relax and be themselves, but not the 
least of their virtues is the opportunity 
they afford the architect to relax for a 
moment and do things a bit more as 
he would like to. 

That this redounds to the advantage 
of the client is evidenced by the example 
shown on this and the succeeding pages. 
Here is a modern house which is modern 
in the best meaning of the term: modern 
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N end of the living room shows a stairway that runs up to the deck above. The railing is 
A cobalt blue and the walls are of plywood. At the left of the stairway is a removable panel 
which hides a space that can be used for an extra guest or maid’s room if needed. 


in its obvious livability, in its frank use 
of economical materials, in the sweeping 
line of its simple “shed” roof. And func- 
tional in the important sense that the 
architect has wisely permitted the con- 
ditions of the site to determine the main 
outlines of his design. 

Built on a mountainside to command 
a sweeping view to the southwest, the 
house “opens up” on that favorably 
oriented side. Here is the living room, 
with its enormous windows carefully 
shaded from the glare and heat of the 


summer sun by the generously overhang- 
ing roof. Here, too, is the sun deck, 
built over the major bedroom, which 
juts out from the main body of the 
house. And a second bedroom, located 
under the high part of the roof, on the 
sun-deck level. 

In the northeast corner, towards the 
main approach, is the kitchen and din- 
ing alcove. Behind the living room, on 
the north side, under the low part of the 
roof, two extra bedrooms for guests. 

Such is the plan of “The Pelican,” 
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designed to satisfy the owner’s long-felt 
hankering for a simple modern house 
primarily for summer use. This it does, 
and does well, but its significance is 
greater than that. For “The Pelican” 
(named for the de Laigre family bird, 
which in turn owes its choice to the use 
of a pelican carving to identify the 
family home in Liéges, Belgium, before 
the introduction of street numbers) 
takes its place among those few outstand- 
ing examples of modern design which 
show definite promise of the develop- 
ment of an indigenous American style, 
adapted to our climate and way of living, 
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examples which will be looked back on 
for inspiration for years to come. 

For “The Pelican” is a true trail- 
blazer, no mere stereotyped reproduction 


of a half-understood ‘International 
Style.” Especially is this evident in its 
use of color, contrasted with the warmth 
of natural materials. Outside are natural 
gray asbestos shingles, with white trim 
except for the large corner window and 
west door, which are respectively strong 
green-blue and maroon. The concrete 
block base is mostly light cobalt blue 
and the north terrace terra-cotta colored, 
while the south terrace is natural gray 


a) S end of the upper deck (left) over- 
looks the Catskills, with a wide sweep- 
ing view of the valley below. The doors 
throughout the house are wood veneer set 


flush. 


with the base under the living-room 
window black. 

Inside, the twenty- by _ thirty-foot 
living room extends to the underside ot 
the sloping roof, and has natural waxed 
woodwork and beams, natural V-jointed 
insulation board and fir plywood walls, 
contrasting with blue, orange and 
maroon upholstery. Kitchen and dining 
alcove are black and white, while bed- 
rooms are variously finished with black 
and white, deep red, blue-green, and 
lemon-yellow trim. 

Use of natural fieldstone for the living- 
room fireplace indicates that the archi- 


N exterior view of 

the De Liagre home 
shows the interesting fin- 
istration and use of as- 
bestos shingles on ex- 
terior walls. All the trim 
here, as elsewhere, is 
cobalt blue and the door 
is wood veneer. 


‘is fireplace in the living room is set up with local stone and reaches from floor to ceiling. 
The windows open out on the hillside and the coloring of the room is exceedingly brilliant. 


tect makes no fetish of his modernism 
but rather works with the materials at 
hand for best effect. Equally important 
touches are the use of flush doors, incon- 
spicuous streamlined hardware, and 
simple, single-thickness construction for 
cabinet work such as the shelving along- 
side the fireplace, carried out on the ex- 
terior by the use of single-pane sash, 
mostly fixed, with outswinging ventilator 
sections, and the neat pipe rail and spiral 
iron stairway from the sun deck. 

Furniture of modern design in wood 
and metal, together with built-in cabi- 
nets and lighting fixtures and excellent 
kitchen equipment make housework 
easy for owner-housekeeping on winter 
week ends and sufficiently attractive to 
induce servants to spend their summers 
out of town. 

All of which the family Pelican, from 
his favored position on the mantlepiece, 
seems to survey with manifest approval, 
despite its dissimilarity to his accus- 
tomed medieval setting in far away 
Liéges. 


HE floor plan shown below is helpful in understanding the interesting and practical design 
of the De Liagre home. It has been worked out for the complete comfort of the owner with 
the view of making the house a cosy summertime and week-end place. 


ONING KITCHEN 
ALCOVE 


UVING ROOM 
Wes 29°0" 
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By FLORENCE SMITH 
VINCENT 


FTERNOON TEA is one 

form of entertaining that re- 
quires but little time and trouble. 
Hot muffins, tea, strawberries sur- 
rounding a neat little heap of 
powdered sugar—it is just as 
simple as that! But the tea is 
a treat to eye as well as palate. 
Blue and yellow pottery is set on 
translucent mats, each flaunting 
flowers that bloom in the spring. 
Pottery courtesy of the Mayhew 
Shop. 
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SUMMER days are here again and with them all the pleas- 
antries of outdoor entertaining, popular because it is more or 
less informal. Cool viands, tinkling glasses, crisp garden salads 

it is a special kind of pleasure to dine where the sky’s 
the limit and the green grass grows all around, whether it is 
luncheon under an awning, tea as the shadows lengthen, dinner 
haloed by the setting sun, a snack by moonlight or the rays 
of a hurricane lamp. 

The vogue is divided against itself right now. On one hand 
there is a very definite trend towards the romantic, and it is 
perfectly logical for tableware to take its cue from the past, 
just as our clothes have done, both in form and in pattern, 
to become part and parcel of the Victorian revival. 

So we find china sprinkled with Dresden blossoms, glass 


DINNER table that combines 

bright yellow, brown and 
green in spring-like mood. The 
plates are green and yellow, and 
the covered onion-soup bowls 
have brown and yellow stripes. 
The individual split bamboo mats 
are bright yellow, the silver is 
from Gorham. Two Venetian 
glass figures in green flecked with 
gold and a Franciscan bowl lined 
with green and filled with yellow 
and maroon pom-pom dahlias 
make the center-piece. Fostoria 
glasses are used, and the service 
plates and underliners are El 
Patio, Franciscan Ware. 


UNCHEON out-of-doors with 

the luncheon plates of Fran- 
ciscan ware in Padua pattern in 
rich brown and brilliant yellow 
against ivory. The hand-blown 
ribbed tumblers are amber, and 
the coarse linen mats rust and 
natural color; from  Fallani- 
Cohn. The glass rods are from 
Hawaii and the unusual cutlery 
handles are walnut. There is a 
French pewter jug with a raffia- 
bound handle. Ivy and hibiscus 
blossoms arranged around the 
magnolia tree form the center- 
piece. 

Photos—Gladding McBean & Co. 


etched with garlands, linens appliquéd 
with doves and quaint little figurines 
politely elbowing flowers off the center- 
piece to give an old-fashioned flair to 
the setting. 

The old-time pink and blue color 
combination is playing big time in table 
décor, but the pink of the day is a 
dusty rose and the blue is the smoky 
blue along the line of a distant horizon. 

Next in popularity to dusty rose and 
air blue are chartreuse and lemon yel- 
low. The first suggests itself as a good 
companion for beige, gray and brown. 
The second is complemented by gray, 
apple green and chalk white. 

In sharp contrast to the trend towards 
looking backward is the forward move- 
ment which dictates colors that are 
crisp, designs that have rhythm, forms 
that are streamlined . . . . the Modern 
in which realism is rampant and imita- 
tion an art. It is quite the thing, for 
instance, to turn the luncheon table in- 
to a small truck farm, figuratively speak- 
ing, of course. Ripe red tomatoes are 
planted on individual plates. The tops 
lift off to disclose the congealed tomato 
within. The salad is made of green 
lettuce leaves peeping out of a cabbage- 
head container. The dessert may be 
sliced pineapple in a crystal bowl shaped 
like a pineapple. 

For the tea table there are all sorts of 
novel things that serve an honest pur- 
pose and at the same time _ have 
imagination. 
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Beer the King and Queen of 
England have promised to visit Ameri- 
ca in May, making a fine gesture of 
landing in Canada, taking in the 
World’s Fair and having a word with 
the President, we find a great deal of 
interest coming to the front about their 
home town, Windsor, the daily back- 
ground for their lives and that of the 


ee prospective visit of Queen Elizabeth 
and King George VI, prompts the repro- 
duction of this recent photograph of the 
Royal Pair. Wide World. 


FAMOUS piece of furniture in Windsor 

Castle is the sedan chair of Queen 
Charlotte. It is placed on the Grand Stair- 
way and is considered a fine specimen in 
unusually good state of preservation. The 
frame work is of oak, the upholstery red 
morocco and crimson Genoa velvet. The gilt 
ornamentation is severely classical. The chair 
was made by Griffin of London, Sedan Chair 
Maker for the Royal Family. 
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Royal Princesses. We have succeeded in 
getting together some interesting pic- 
tures to satisfy this very legitimate curi- 
osity: the King and Queen, of course, 
looking like very pleasant, friendly 
people; an airview of the English castle 
showing the old walls and the moat and 
the adjoining country; and also pictures 
of some of the most valuable antiques 
that adorn the private apartments of 
King George and Queen Elizabeth. Prob- 
ably some of the most famous pieces of 
furniture extant today can be found in 
the various rooms; a rich collection from 
France and Italy and the best of the early 
English work. So far as has been made 
public the modern interest in arts and 
decoration has not reached the Royal 
Palace or in any way influenced the 
manner of living of the Royal Family. 
Their home life seems still to be 
pleasantly and quietly traditional, and 
their children, if one may judge from the 


CORNER of the State Bedroom in Windsor Castle where the 

State Bedstead is the most conspicuous piece of furniture. This 
is a brilliant example of the work of Georges Jacob (1739-1814). 
It is in perfect condition but for the loss of a plume of feathers which 
surmounted the dome. The needlework draperies are said to have 
been made by Queen Charlotte herself. 


press of England and America, are normal, well-bred 
youngsters with some sense of caste, but nothing of what 
is known in America as “class distinction.” 

One hears many stories of the democratic spirit of the 
King and Queen. On the other hand, there is a rumor 
that the American public will not see much of the Royal 
Pair while they are traveling about this country. This 
will disappoint America, but after all they are our guests 
and must move about in their own dignified, leisurely 
way without dictation from the country they are visiting. 

But to return to the royal home— 

In old Windsor Town, about twenty miles from Lon- 
don, is established perhaps the most famous Royal Castle 
in the world. As early as the time of the Heptarchy, a 
stronghold of some importance existed on this site. Later 
William the Conqueror was attracted by the forest as a 
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A N airplane glimpse of Windsor Castle, centuries’ old home of British sovereigns. 
A very clear view of the private apartments, the round towers and the moat. 


MONG the finest pieces of Empire furniture at Windsor Castle is the writing 


desk of Napoleon I placed in the Guard Room. 
light, finely grained wood, probably maple. 


This object is executed in a 
The carving of the winged lions and 


Roman shields forming the supports is bold and the construction is massive. 


hunting preserve, which he finally se- 
cured from Westminster Abbey. From 
the time of William the castle became 
the chief residence of the English sover- 
eigns. ‘The Conqueror replaced the 
primitive wooden enclosure about the 
estate by a stone circular wall, and 
Henry III built the first round tower 
about 1272. Later Edward III decided 
it would be a good meeting place for his 


{hee Van Dyck Room contains 
some of the most remarkable 
specimens of fine furniture in the 
whole of the state apartments. 
Here are the famous sets of full- 
sized silver furniture presented 
by the City of London to Charles 
II and William III, respectively. 
The massive table at the far end 
of the room was presented by the 
City of London to William III. 
On the upper face of the table 
are the Royal Arms with a trophy 
of weapons, with the rose, sham- 
rock, fleur-de-lis and thistle. It 
also bears the engraver’s mark 
H R scup. 


newly established order, the Knights of 
the Garter, so he did considerable re- 
building. According to the legend, this 
particular site was on the summit of the 
mound where King Arthur used to sit 
surrounded by his Knights of the Round 
Table: 

Practically every monarch who suc- 
ceeded to the English throne did a little 
additional work on Windsor in the shape 


i Ncee gorgeous Chippendale mirror of 
carved wood, made by the famous 
cabinet maker himself, hangs in the Green 
Drawing Room at Windsor. 


of a round tower or a higher wall. The 
tall flag turret was added in the time of 
George IV, and Henry III added more 
stone walls; he also built the great hall 
and private apartments. The beautiful 
little Dean’s Cloister preserves a portion 
of Henry’s work in the south wall. Some 
of Henry III’s work still exists, the best 
known of which is perhaps the chapel 
presented to Cardinal Wolsey by Henry 
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N the King Charles II Dining Room 

is a fine ebony and brass medicine 
closet which was used by Charles II 
himself. The interior contains a set of 
silver drug bottles, a pestle and mortar, 
writing materials, sandbox, and scales 
and weights. The stand is in the period 
of Chippendale; chest German of the 
seventeenth century. 


VIII. This chapel was completed dur- 
ing the last century as a memorial to 
Albert, Prince Consort. 

Henry VIII amassed a magnificent col- 
lection of furniture; and Elizabeth must 
have added greatly to the treasures of 
her father but of all that sumptuous 
accumulation scarcely anything has sur- 
vived the waste and wanton destruction 
of the Cromwellian period. The State 
Apartments at Windsor contain only one 
piece that can be placed in the sixteenth 
century; and none of the characteristic 
oak furniture of the time of James I and 
Charles I. There are a pair of remark- 
able cabinets in the Van Dyck Room, 
bearing the monogram of Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria. But with these exceptions, 
the English furniture of these Apart- 
ments dates only from the reign of 
Charles II, when they were arranged in 
their present form under the supervision 
of Sir Christopher Wren. On the other 
hand, the State Apartments contain no 
mahogany; so that our selection of typi- 


(QPa of the finest pieces of furniture in the White Drawing Room is the roll-top writing desk 
which relies for its effect almost entirely on marquetry. It is a practical piece of furniture, 
finished with the superb workmanship of F. G. Teune, who designed for the Duc de Berri. The 
arms of the Royal Family of France are displayed in the central trophy which is set in a ground of 
lattice work and floral ornaments. There are also two especially fine wall cabinets attributed to 
Martin Carlin, maitre-ebeniste in 1778. 


cal examples of the British styles is prac- 
tically confined in date to the period 
included in the second half of the seven- 
teenth and the earlier years of the 
eighteenth century—a period of singular 
interest in the history of furniture, when 
we first see the power of those potent 
foreign influences from which our more 
modern styles were, in a _ measure, 
developed. 

Today only the foundations and the 
lower story remain of the so-called Star 
Building, named from the Order of the 


Garter, and here today on the north 
front are the State apartments of Wind- 
sor Castle. They include the Throne 
Room, St. George’s Hall, the Audience 
and Presence Chambers, the Grand Re- 
ception Room and the Guard Room. 
All these chambers contain splendid 
pictures and objects of art. 

Perhaps the most notable are the pic- 
ture gallery, the Rubens Room and the 
magnificent Van Dyck Room. The ceil- 
ings of several of the chambers were 
decorated by (Continued on page 42) 
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section, and the bedroom and service wing. 
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JOHN BYERS, ARCHITECT; EDLA MUIR, ASSOC” 
Hee main units comprise the country house of Dr. and Mrs. Rollo G. Karshner—the living room at the left, then the dining room and library, the two-story 


Below is a detail of the front entrance showing a Colonial doorway set in the heavy stone foundation. 


A HOUSE THAT TAKES THE LINE 


QO F late years it has been increasingly 
apparent that in California has grown 
up a type of residential architecture un- 
surpassed anywhere in the country. It 
is difficult to classify this “type” in any 
ordinary academic fashion, because it fol- 
lows no line of traditional stylistic de- 
marcation. In this group of distin- 
guished houses one finds as many Colo- 
nial designs as Modern, as much “ranch 
house” style as Mediterranean. The 
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OF THE HILLS 


By DoucLtas NEwTon 


Photos by M 
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outstanding characteristic of this work is 
not to be found in its use or lack of 
plate glass, or in the pitch of its roofs, 
or in any dogmatic acceptance and re- 
jection of materials: the thread which 
runs through it all is freshness, a definite 
feeling of locale, an extraordinarily 
sensitive treatment of the site. 

One reason for this specific California 
flavor is, of course, the state itself. While 
climate and local tastes vary greatly as 


ee 


FINE old Colonial stairway reaches up from 
the side wall of the entrance with white painted 
Sters and a mahogany rail. Near the doorway is 

erican Chippendale chair beside an- exquisite 
piecrust table. 
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HE walls of the library are white paneling; the furnishings and fittings early American. A 
map of Europe and Asia Minor is used most effectively as a background for an old fireplace, 
and the owner's interest in the world is further evidenced by the miniature globes on the mantel 


which serve as lights, as well as the large one. 


one moves from north to south, from the 
inland deserts and mountains to the sea, 
there is almost invariably a site which 
demands special consideration when one 
begins to build. In addition there is a 
year-round temperature range which 
usually permits the use of an extended, 
one-story plan without ruinous expense 
for heating. And there is an almost un- 
limited range of easily obtainable, and 
equally suitable building materials: 
durable redwood, stucco, native stone, 
concrete, or the latest in synthetic prod- 
ucts. Finally, we have the important 
fact of an architectural background 
which, in the case of residential work, 
becomes a vital and workable precedent. 

It has been noted by more than one 
architect and critic that California’s best 
architects handle Colonial with as much 
ability, and with considerably more 
freedom, than those of New England. 
In the case of modern work, the same ts 
true, although the Modern background 
is almost as meager as the Colonial. 
What is generally overlooked is the fact 
that in the early ranch houses and mis- 
sions a peculiarly local type of architec- 
ture was developed which forms a com- 
pletely sound basis for an approach to 
the Contemporary dwelling. All of 
which brings us to the house illustrated 
here. 


The owner, Dr. Karshner, is a dis- 
tinguished X-ray specialist whose favor- 
ite form of relaxation is gardening. 
Having selected an irregular site cover- 
ing several acres, he chose John Byers, 
architect of many outstanding resi- 
dences, to design his home. Although 
the house which finally resulted is by 
no means small, it has a quality of in- 
timacy not always found in cottages, the 
secret of which les in the skillfully ar- 
ranged plan, and the subtle variations in 
roof levels and materials. “The appar- 
ently casual relation of the four main 
elements is easier to describe than to 
accomplish, and here, as in so many re- 
cent California residences, its success 
may to some extent at least be attributed 
to the influence of the early work which 
solved this same problem with masterful 
simplicity. 

The house, it will be noted, is essen- 
tially a one-story scheme. ‘That a very 
luxurious bedroom happens to be lo- 
cated on an upper level is merely due 
to the owners’ desire for privacy and 
view. ‘The manner in which this second 
floor unit has been incorporated in the 
general design is admirable; window 
heads tight under the eaves give the 
same impression of small scale as the rest 
of the design, while the use of a hipped 
roof further subordinates what would 
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il Bes living room is one of distinguished comfort. The fireplace, modeled after an old Dutch oven in a New England 


kitchen, is curiously modernistic in effect. 


é niture. 


otherwise be a difficult and bulky ele 
ment in the composition taken as a 
whole. 

The exterior materials are rich and 
varied. Walls are of wood, stucco and 
stone, unobtrusively mixed. ‘The stone, 
taken from Arizona quarries, is a silvery 
gray which blends beautifully with the 
many large sycamores surrounding the 
house; the roof, of thick redwood shakes, 
has been bleached to the same color. The 
ground in front of the house is not 
covered with the usual—and here rather 
inappropriate—lawn, but is planted with 
wild strawberry. Behind the house two 
well-built trails lead to a small plateau 
on which are located two or three acres 
of fine gardens. A ship’s bell has been 
placed on a post on the rear terrace to 
call the owner from his absorbing labors. 

Inside we find the same unassuming, 
direct use of materials. One end of the 
living room is a stone wall, a very defi- 
nite expression of a change in structural 
material, giving an effect of richness 
found all too rarely in residential inte- 
riors. The fireplace also shows the 
frank, uncomplicated handling of forms. 
The floor in this room is a vigorous 
note: built of twelve-inch pine planks, 
it is fastened with evenly spaced, square- 
cut copper nails which make a pattern 
of parallel lines across the room, sixteen 
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inches apart. Color schemes in the dif- 
ferent rooms are light, with ivory trim 
and wallpaper as standard treatments. 
A most interesting indication of the 
owners’ tastes is to be found in the fur- 
nishings, which combine comfortable 
Modern pieces with many really dis- 
tinguished chairs and rugs from the 
Colonial period. Obviously the archi- 
tect had the good fortune to work with 
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Here are some fine pieces of Queen Anne and Chippendale fur- 
The wall at the end of the room is a part of the stone fcundation, revealed and made to harmonize. 


clients of taste and discrimination, peo- 
ple who know and enjoy living with 
good things. 


IBS floor plan shows the graceful sweep 
of the foundation and the practical ar- 
rangement and association of the rooms. The 
living room, library and dining room are 
joined so that a wide reach of space is given 
without bleakness or impractibility. Only one- 


unit has an upper story consisting of a 
luxurious master bedroom and bath. 
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OLD ITALIAN CHIMNEY POTS 


Terra Cotta, Brick and Metal are Used in the Construction of Chimney Pots 
abroad, to harmonize with various Types of Architecture. Italian Houses in 
the United States Usually Carry More Practical Modern Types of Chimneys. 


Near Florence 


Sketches by 


Katherine Morrison Kahle 


Villa Medici, Florence 
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JOHN SHERWOOD KELLY, ARCHITECT 


OHIO ARCHITECTS 


A NEW ENGLAND village house with all the detail well 
carried out, even to the fence and the ball-topped gateposts, is 
shown here from Ruky River, Ohio. The stone foundation 
which extends up through the first floor is a survival of those 
restless early pioneer days when it was the favorite pastime of 
the unhappy and confused Indians to set fire to pleasant New 
England homes not built of fire-resisting materials. The inset 
window in the facade of the stonework also derives its 
interest from the days when it was considered wise to study 
the approaching visitor instead of welcoming him with open 
arms. The triangle pilasters at both corners of the second 
story are typical of the same period of New England homes, 
as was the lintel in the gable end of the roof, when it could 
be afforded. The floor plans show the somewhat modern con- 
ception of comfortable living, though the furnishing keeps 
the period in mind. The dining room on the page at the 
right is Colonial with a slight Regency influence. The walls 
have murals by Carl Breemel, of Cleveland. The subject of 
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HE facade of the 

home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Wurstner, 
an interesting example 
of New England archi- 
tecture in western set- 
ting with every detail 
true to the period. 
Ernest Graham, Photographer 


BOW TO NEW ENGLAND 


the murals is a composite of the scenes from the owner's 
American travels. The murals in subject matter and color 
seem to take their place very modestly, their colors in low 
tones, green and gray-green predominating. 

The hall is paneled in pine—the ceiling slightly modeled 
white plaster, brushed finish. The fireplace end of the living 
room is painted paneling in wood with fuel closet and small 
cupboards above on opposite side of fireplace open 
shelves with cupboards below. The three other sides of the 
living room walls are covered with oil-printed paper in deep 
pinkish brown tone with Chinese figures. The carpet is 
turquoise blue. 

A frieze of old French prints is carried around the break- 
fast room. The kitchen is excellently placed in relation to 
both front and service entrances. ‘The unusual long hall pro- 
vides a fitting reception to the spacious living room beyond. 
The breakfast room is also unusual in that it can be reached 
without going through the dining room. 
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ete spacious comfort of the house is 
shown completely in the two floor plans. 
A large living room connecting with the 
dining room, a breakfast room and the serv- 
ice portion of the house are on the first 
floor. The three bedrooms on the second 
floor are spacious and planned for every 
convenience of closet and bath. 


N the illustration at the right with its fine 

Colonial furniture, its mural decoration 
and great curtains suggest some of the fri- 
volity of the Regency period. The floor is 
entirely covered with carpeting, and a cande- 
labra of very ancient date is shown on the 
sideboard. Of course the chandelier is 
Waterford glass. 
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W\ ITH a young student of architec- 
ture, who is a German Birger though a 
nephew of Norman Douglas, I set out 
to see the Munich of 1939. In an earlier 
era, my personal era of “German With- 
out Tears,” I knew this city well. I knew 
it intermittently thereafter and spent 
some time here in 1933, in which year I 
wrote a little book on Germany and 
commenced the chapter about the Ba- 
varian capital with these words: “Mun- 
ich is primarily a nineteenth-century city 
and for that reason it has its detractors. 
Persons who love twentieth-century Ber- 
lin or sixteenth-century Nuremberg 
sometimes have difficulty in falling in 
with Munich’s pace, which is neither one 
nor the other.” 

The year 1939 tells quite a different 
story from 1933. German architecture 
has stepped out, as any layman may see. 
It is still advancing, with a startling bold- 
ness that is, however, seldom rash, with 
a breath-taking magnitude that is seldom 
merely grandiose. It symbolizes a new 
pace in all important cities of the Reich. 
whatever their traditions and whatever 
their “century” may have seemed six 
years ago. 

My young friend took me to the blue- 
smoke atmosphere of the Hofbrauhaus 
where we each selected a stone Kriigl and 
began the serious business of drinking 
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Shes severity of the lines of the model of the Academy for the 
Education of German Youth in Brunswick, topped by colossal 
figures of two German Youths, conveys an air of rugged strength. 


ee 


beer. Very good, I thought. This is the “Sh 
dear old Munich I know. “And now I'll 
show you where I used to live,” I sug- 
gested, just as though there were some 
conceivable reason why this might inter- 
est him. Politely he acquiesced but soon 
the roles were reversed and the shower 
was being shown. Even I lost all interest 
in finding Number | Karlstrasse, my 
early lodging, for the new Munich sud- 
denly punctured my_ backward-looking 
attitude. 

We passed the Feldherrnhalle, a nine- 
teenth-century building most certainly, 
but something very twentieth century 
happened. My friend’s right arm shot 
straight forward like a thrown lance and 
was held rigid while we walked on for 
the next few paces, then drawn back as 
sharply, to fall at his side with casual 
ease. It seems that we had passed the 
Memorial Stone on the side of the 
Feldherrnhalle, erected to commem- 
orate the death of sixteen early party 
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ih HE Congress Hall of Nuremberg, reflected 
in an immense pool, gains its impressive- 
ness by the use of great wall spaces and 
balanced windows. 


HE ultimate in domestic functional 
architecture is seen in the Shell House 


in Berlin. 
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HE Chile House in Hamburg is a huge structure 

built to represent an onrushing ocean liner. It is 
not only a fitting symbol of the city which is Germany's 
greatest port, but a dramatization of the expanding 
merchant marine of the Third Reich. 


members who fell here in the fighting of 
November 1923. Two soldiers stand 
always on guard on the sidewalk on 
either side of this stone and their motion. 
less rigidity makes the Whitehall guards 
in London seem almost restless by com- 
parison. I turned to look at them and 
never have I seen such iron control. Not 
a muscle or an eyelid twitched. The 
angle of each rifle remained unvaried by 
so much as a tremor. The 
specially selected for this task (in one 
hour turns) and it is said that they prize 
it as the highest of honors. It is said also 
that a match held under the bare “gun 
hand” of either one of them would not 
cause the slightest flinching. 

The soldiers of the Memorial Stone 
seemed to me to set the tone for the 
rugged new Munich, including archi- 
tectural Munich. This city is officially 
called “The Capital of the Movement” 
and has a greater significance, in a strict 
party sense, than either Nuremberg or 
Berlin. The famed Brown House, first 
seat of the National-Socialist govern- 
ment, being of earlier construction, does 
not show the architectural trend of today 
but this trend is more than evident in 
the buildings of the nearby K6nigsplatz. 
This square, familiar to me in boyhood 
as a rather placid carrefour of traffic, 
where one went principally for the pur- 
pose of entering the Glyptothek (with 
one’s mother), has had an amazing meta- 
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lines and on a vast scale, with a swimming pool and café restaurant. 


Courtesy the German National Railroad 
HE Stadium in Nuremberg, shown here from models, is laid out on classic 


There 


is a sense of achievement and power in this mighty arena which is designed 
to accommodate the members of the National-Socialist Party in their annual rally. 


morphosis. It is a sacred square in these 
days and no wheeled traffic whatever may 
enter it. Here are the new and imposing 
twin buildings, consisting of the Fiihrer- 
haus, where the Munich conference of 
last September was held) and the Admin- 
istrative Building of the party, with an 
underground connection beneath a 
broad street entering the Platz. At the 
angles of this street, adjoining the two 
buildings, rise the colonnaded Temples 
of Honor, each open to the sky, as the 
Fiihrer himself is said to have required, 
each devoted to the repose of eight 
soldiers in eight huge bronze coffins, 
these being the men who fell in 1923. 
Their names, in letters of great size, are 
inscribed on the coffin lids. Guards are 
always posted here, motionless by day, 
patrolling the temple porches by night. 

Architecture has not lost touch with 
its sister arts of painting and sculpture, 
and Munich is proud of having blended 


the strands of beauty and power—some- 
times inimical—into a whole which near- 
ly all critics praise as harmonious and 
successful. The House of German Art 
in the Englischer Garten was begun 11 
1933, completed in 1937, and gives an 
impression, to me at least, of strength 
without heaviness. Its twenty-round 
pillars and two flanking square ones, on 
the town side, and likewise on the gar- 
den side, outdo even the ancient Doric 
in simplicity yet they do not seem stark 
or grim. Perhaps their spacing and 
height save them. I liked the power ol 
this massive building and that it did not, 
despite its power, suggest to me a mint 
or a national bank of issue. 

One other building in the Munich 
area, though not in Munich, excites high 
hopes in architectural circles of Bavaria’s 
capital, hopes that it will prove a factor 
in establishing the authenticity of a new 
Third Reich = (Continued on page 42) 


Read how easily you can own 


this Magic Table 
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DINE on a 
DEXBURY 


WITH PATENTED FEATURES OF THE 


WORLD FAMOUS DANBURY TABLE 
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better department stores 


and fine furniture shops. 


When the DExBuRY is fully 


extended it will comfort- 


HIS graceful, sturdy and practical table 
ably seat eight persons. 4 ie be used in the living room as a drop 
leaf sofa or console table. Then, by a simple 
twist of the top, it will seat from four to six 
persons. When extended, it will comfortably 
seat eight guests, or you may have a large 
size DEXBURY which will seat twelve. 

The DEXxBuURY table has a solid mahogany 


top andissturdily constructed. Its velvety finish 


usually can only be found on rare antiques. 


You cannot afford to miss this money sav- 


The DEXBURY closed Lift the drop leaves Extend ing opportunity. Mail coupon below today. 
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DISTINCTIVE 


& Discriminating trav- 
3 elers enjoy the per- 
fect service, beautiful 
appointments, refined 
atmosphere and conve- 
nient location of this inter- 
nationally famous hotel. 


A. S. KIRKEBY 
Managing Director 


The Blackstone 


MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 


GE 


Where smart New Yorkers gather. 
_ An incomparable cuisine ...a 
distinguished cellar...perfect ser- 
vice...in. a setting of luxurious sim- 
_plicity high above the street with 
a sweeping view of Central Park. 


Suave Continental Entertainment 


LUNCHEON ~- COCKTAILS 
DINNER + SUPPER 
PRIX FIXE ‘OR A LA CARTE 


Hunt Breakfast Sundays from | P. M. 
NICHOLAS JOHN KATENOV 
30 Central Park South 
Plaza 3-6910 
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work -with, 


A TWENTIETH-CEN- 

TURY RENAISSANCE OF 
VENETIAN GLASS 

(Continued from page 16) 
produce a single chalice or vase. 
Designers alone will give a year 
or more to conceiving a stained- 
glass window; the creation of its 
thousands of separate parts, and 
the task of putting them to- 
gether may require several more 
years. ‘The same degree of fore- 
thought and patience is brought 
even to such objects as glass fish 
for table decorations, chande- 
liers, optical lenses and jewelry. 
One wonders how the _ utilitar- 
ian world of today can support 
such a rare luxury, yet the busy 
workrooms and the company’s 
books are ample evidence that it 
can—and does. Churches in 
every part of the world use its 
mosaics and stained-glass win- 
dows. ‘The wealthy of every na- 
tion possess its wine glasses, 
vases, ornaments, gold-encrusted 
and exquisitely painted cups 
and chalices, decorative objects. 

But no matter whether the 
work in hand be of a traditional 
nature, or a modern masterpiece, 
modern in concept, the Renais- 
sance methods of execution are 
employed, for they have yet to 
be surpassed. In the first stage, 
the workman begins by extract- 
ing a ball of molten glass from 
the kiln with a hollow iron rod 
and blowing it into a bubble. 
Secondly, he smooths the some- 
what fluid glass on a slab of 
steel; and when it has reached 
the shape desired he puts it back 
into the furnace for a second 
heating. In the fourth opera- 
tion, the glass, again at white 
heat, is easily workable by the 
artisan who blows it into a larg- 
er and finer bubble. Then he is 
ready to shape it with his long- 
handled iron tools. 

Glass in the white-heat stage 
is a miraculous substance to 
It can be pulled 
with pincers—stretched like taffy. 
It can be cut with scissors like 
a piece of paper. Put two pieces 
together and they fuse so that 
their juncture is invisible. Hold 
the glass a bit too long in any 
position and it begins to droop. 
The secret, as you learn 


very 


quickly by watching a_ glass- 
blower, is to keep the bubble 
constantly in motion, and at 
just the right temperature. 
Thus, while the workman blows 
his bubble he keeps swinging it, 
rotating it. The instant it be- 
gins to solidify back it goes in- 
to the furnace again. 

The apparent simplicity of 
making fine glass is always a 
baffling thing to watch. And it 
is this same mysterious simplic- 
ity that instantly distinguishes 
the master. With a few turns, 
a few clips and scarcely a sound 
(glassblowers for some reason 
rarely open their mouths) the 
artist will turn out a goblet that 
may take his apprentice ten or 
twelve years even to approach. 

Unless the piece that has been 
given its shape by the glasswork- 
er is to be colored and glazed, 
or subject to one or more of the 
myriad decorative treatments 
possible by the Muranese, it may 
go to the cutters and engravers. 
Here, one begins to understand 
why their patrons are willing, 
if not glad, to pay the prices 
asked for their products. ‘The 
work is slow, painstaking. <A 
false cut, an uneven pressure on 
the grinding wheel and_ the 
work of months, perhaps, may 
have to be discarded. A slip of 
the hand and the pieces find 
their way back to the melting 
pot. 


But this kind of work, done 
everywhere throughout — the 
world, is only one aspect of glass- 
work at Murano. In the great 
vaulted chambers of the estab- 
lishment, succeeding one an- 
other like the rooms of a medi- 
eval castle, one comes upon be- 
wildering arrays of mosaics, mil- 
lions perhaps of jewel-like bits 
of glass, carefully being fitted in- 
to lead or wooden frames. One 
finds men with the brows and 
hands of artists engaged with an 
urn that may find its way. even- 
tually, into a museum; others 
building up such chandeliers as 
might hang in the Tuilleries. 

Definitely, the Venice-Murano 
people are working for a dis- 
criminating public who, it 1s 
hoped, will become more numer- 
ous as the years go by. 


BACKGROUND FOR 
ROYALTY: 
(Continued from page 31) 
Antonio Verrio, and in the 
Royal Library, which is included 
in the private apartments, is a 
rare collection of drawings of 
the old masters, including three 
volumes from the hand of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. There are also 
eighty-seven portraits by Holbein 
representing the personages of 
the court of Henry VIII, as well 
as examples by Michelangelo 
and Raphael, though the au- 
thenticity of some of these has 
more recently been questioned. 

From the point of view of the 
decorators today, the special in- 
terest in the furnishings of the 
State Apartments at Windsor 
Castle seem to bring to the fore 
French decoration, English dec- 
oration and the Japanese influ- 
ence. Honors for the French 
decoration lie with the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century 
craftsmen, André Charles Boulle, 
Vernis Martin, Beauvais, Georges 
Jacob and F. G. Teuné; some of 
them famous for furniture mak- 
ing, some for the designing of 
rugs, and some for the patine or 
lacquer work at which Vernis 
Martin stands at the head of all 
French and English finishers of 
beautiful furniture. 

Although, as has been stated, 
the very early English furniture 
makers of the Jacobean and the 
Elizabethan periods are scarcely 
seen at all in the State Apart- 
ments, there are fine examples of 
Chippendale, Heppelwhite and 
Sheraton in the more modern 
rooms. 


There are many rooms defi- 
nitely influenced by the craze for 
the Chinese and Japanese furni- 
ture of the day. This is especial- 
ly true of unusual lacquer 
pieces: lacquer panels and cabi- 
nets in rare colors, green and 
gold and black. There were, of 
course, rare Japanese prints and 
Chinese porcelains. These were 
often brought to English by the 
Dutch, Portuguese and British 
trading companies. Of all the 
imitators of the Chinese and 
Japanese lacquer work, those of 
the French craftsmen most close- 
ly approximated the originals. 
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“ARCHITECTURE UNDER 
THE SURGE OF 
NATIONALISM 

(Continued from page 40) 


School, to be recognized every- 
where as individual. ‘This is to 
be seen as a model in Munich, 
since the building is not com- 
pleted. It is the Hohe Schule, 
being erected on the edge of the 
Chiemsee about half way be- 
tween Munich and Salzburg. On 
an island in this lake Ludwig II, 
in his later and madder years, 
imitated and tried to outdo 
Louis XIV with a palace whose 
marvels still excite the beholder. 
There is nothing mad, however, 
about the bold, practical plans 
for the Chiemsee ‘High School.” 
Its great central tower, which a 
freshwater Neptune or Nereid 
could approach by broad steps 
straight from the lake, is to have 
a height equivalent to at least 
fifteen stories, with a lofty colon- 
nade, surmounted by a cornice 
on whose edges eagles will poise 
for flight. It will contain a sky 
hall, a carillon, an organ, an 
observatory and a radio sending 
station. 

The Third Reich Buildings of 
Nuremberg are not as interest- 
ing to me as are those of Munich 
and Berlin since they do not 
form a part of the city itself but 
are mostly on the “Party Day 
Lands” at Dutzendteich, a few 
miles out. Of course it would 
be something of an architectural 
crime to impose massive build- 
ings of the New Renaissance on 
the banks of the loitering Peg- 
nitz amid the quaint structures 
that Hans Sachs, Albrecht Durer 
and Peter Vischer knew, and I 
think the authorities have shown 
sound sense in keeping these 
new prodigies well removed 
from the mediaeval glories of 
old Nuremberg. I do, however, 
think that the Party Day build- 
ings, still far from completed as 
a group, savor rather of an ex- 
position, since they are not 
buildings for every day use but 
magnificent show pieces for spe- 
cial use. The Congress Hall 
Building, the Luitpold Festhalle, 
the stadium, the Halls of Cul- 
ture and Art, and all the other 
buildings, will ultimately make 
a superb ornament for Nurem- 
berg’s sleeve. They are already 
one of the chief sights of local 
tourism, seen by regular con- 
ducted parties four times a day. 


_ Berlin is of course the center 
everything in the resurgence, 
r renaissance, of German archi- 
ture. Half of the great build- 


ings of the Third Reich are here, 
completed, under construction 
or carefully planned and_blue- 
printed. The pace is admittedly 
a furious one. ‘The whole metro- 
polis is being remade in terms 
not of today but of tomorrow 
and the day after tomorrow. 
The remodeled airdrome at 
Tempelhof, not yet completed, 
is the most conspicuous case in 
point, an ensemble of buildings 
so colossal that it would seem to 
be too great for the needs of the 
twenty-first century. A prodi- 
gious circle of office buildings at 
the approach serves only to pre- 
pare the mind for the air station 


itself, which, with its wings to | 


right and left, will run along the 
field in a half oval for about a 
mile at the northwestern 
downtown end of the field. Its 
quality, even its reasoned luxury, 
is to be proportionate to its size, 
for this vast building group is 
considered the nucleus of the 
entire plan of new Berlin. By 
great good fortune Tempelhof 
actually does lie in the center of 
the city, within fairly easy walk- 


ing distance of Unter den Lin- 


den and Friedrichstrasse, a bene- 
fit enjoyed by no other great 
metropolis and by few small 
cities. 

The Wilhelnstrasse ensemble, 
administrative center for the 
Greater Reich, vies with Tem- 
pelhof in impressive proportions. 
The Air Ministry, for instance, 
is nearly a third of a mile long, 
and the new Chancellery shows 
quite as ambitious conceptions. 

Are these buildings, which 
seem always to be measured in 
acres and miles, successful in 
something else than size? Is the 
New Renaissance a style to be 
reckoned with? ‘The more mod- 
est architects and officials of Ger- 
many suggest that the verdict 
will not be given conclusively 
for a long time, say fifty years, 
but many observers are quite 
ready to admit distinction now, 
without so long a period of trial. 
The Air Ministry, of dark gray 
stone, has been widely acclaimed. 
The Chancellery, of lighter-col- 
ored stone but Spartanly severe 
in line, may take a bit of time 
for mellowing. To the age of 
flamboyant tastes it would have 
seemed a prison, but the world 
has long since learned the value 
of simplicity. A building to 
watch (it is not yet completed) 
is that of the army high com- 
mand. The model shows it fairly 
leaping aloft, with an interest- 
ing fenestration formed _ by 
double pillars. 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE... 


NOT A GAME BUT SOME 
SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


CAN LYOU-—— 


1. Identify each of these chairs as to 
period and country? 


bo 
. 


Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories 
to harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create 
a charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 

0! 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you in a few short months to 
answer any of these questions, and count- 
less others, at a glance. 


Three nationally known authorities, have 
compiled a series of thirty short lessons, 
arranged and simplified from a vast mass 
of material assembled through years of 
research. 


A few minutes of study each day at home 
will initiate you into the fascinating mys- 
teries of color, harmony, design, arrange- 
ment, treatment of the new modes. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect 
your personality and_ taste. Know his- 
torical styles, present day modifications, 
choice of fabrics and accessories. 


Be financially independent! There is always a demand for the 
man or woman who is a trained interior decorator. A faseinating 


vocation—and you're your own boss! 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW: 


the course in detail. Name 


You incur no obliga- 


tion whatsoever. Address 


a eh oi ele arg See oe 7 
Clip the attached Arts AND DECORATION Home Srupy COURSE, ; 
coupon and mail it i 116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. I 
* | 
today! As soon as it Please send me your free booklet describing | 
reaches us we will your Home Study Course in Interior Dec- 
send you our free | oration, , 
booklet — deseribing 
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WE SUGGEST 


as a distinguished decorative ensemble, an 
old Tibetan Lama silk painting in time- 
softened colors hung over a fine old Korean 
walnut drop-front chest mounted with brass 


handles, hinges and studs. 


YAMANAKA 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Chicago 
424 Boylston St. 846 N. Michigan Ave. 


FIELDS and FORD 


announces 


A NEW SHIPMENT OF 
FRENCH PROVINCIAL AND SWISS 
PAINTED ANTIQUES 


LOUIS XVI PAINTED BERGERE WITH 
ORIGINAL OLD PAINT, CIRCA 1780. 


684 Lexington Avenue * New York 


This charming Louis XIV mantel is from 
the famed collection of Elsie de Wolfe. 


Wood and Marble Mantels, antiques and 
reproductions, in stock or made to order. 


Ye Olde Mar 
J. We Johnson, Pres, 
New York, N. Y, 


: 251 East 33rd Street 


ntel Shoppe, Inc. 


Antiques for the Home 


Arthur H. Torrey 


Bae curly maple lowboy. 
From Ginsburg & Levy. 


NG early American lowboy 
from Ginsburg & Levy is an 
excellent illustration of one of 
the sundry pet theses of this 
column, to wit: that good Amer- 
ican furniture is intrinsically as 
fine as good English. 

Internal evidence on the Gins- 
burg & Levy lowboy is quite con- 
clusive that it was made by some 
English craftsman not long from 
England, and indisputably the 
same was true of many of the 
best Colonial pieces. But then, 
one should not ride even a 
favorite thesis too hard. . . 

Dating from the _ early 
Eighteenth century, the lowboy 
has all the characteristics of an 
earlier period. The sharp shap- 
ings, straight moldings, and a 
slight — very — slight — heaviness 
point back to the fashions of 
William and Mary’s reign. But 
the fine curly maple of which it 
is made is native American. 

The brass candlesticks and the 
dish are also early Eighteenth 
century. The candlesticks have 


Queen Anne design. 


a squatty Dutch look 
in the balusters and un- 
usual square bases and 
feet. Yellows, blues and 
greens in the big Delft 
dish add color to the 
warm low tones of the 
lowboy — unfortunately 
only to be guessed at 
from the photograph. 
Incidentally, the Gins- 
burg & Levy shop is one 
of the best places in the 
city to visit; not only is 
their stock superior but 
their manners are de- 
lightful. 


Philip Suval can boast 
one of the most compre- 
hensive collections of 
English china in the 
city, from which comes 
the Spode porcelain tea 
and coffee service. It 
lacks a coffee pot, silver contain- 
ers for that beverage being pre- 
ferred in those days, but the tea- 
pot makes up for the lack in 
grace of line, and there are 
eighteen tea cups, eighteen 
coffee cups, and eighteen saucers. 
Also two cake plates, one of 
which is shown, and the gener- 
ous waste bowl at the top of the 
picture. 

Josiah Spode, whose factory 
was at Stoke-on-Trent, intro- 
duced into England a_ hybrid 
porcelain made of hard paste 
and bone ash before the end of 
the eighteenth century. Tech- 
nically, Spode’s china ranks 
high, but esthetically it is not 
always as irreproachable as this 
set from Suval’s. ‘The Spode 
pattern on the pieces is No. 967, 
setting the date between 1780 
and 1820. ‘The designs are 
elaborate—flowers, leaves, and 
Chinese abstractions in red, blue, 
green, and gold with red, but 
orange or brown and gold pre- 
dominate. 


ART of a collection of a Spode porcelain tea and coffee service. 


From Philip Suval. 
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wo outstanding examples from our 
large collection of cast and wrought 
iron furniture are the illustratea armcnair 
of Chippendale design and round tea 
table with glass top. Many other beau- 
tiful pieces including complete dining 
groups on view. PCT e on request. 


RICHARD L 


SANDFORTix«< 


155 EAST 54TH ST. NEW YORK 


RMcted Gln 


Solid = yey oe + « . antiqued mirrors 

. .. and a fine old world finish blend 

charmingly in this Reproduction of an 

English Wall Bracket. 

Overall Height 12”. Width 6”. 
$15.00 


LYMAN HUSZAGH 


57 East 56th Street New York 
PL 3-2146 


DO YOU NEED HELP 
IN HOUSE FURNISH- 
ING OR DECORATION? 


If you are planning to refurnish, 
you may want to know where to 
buy authentic Period or fine Mod- 
ern furniture, harmonizing fabrics 
for curtains or 
Early 
mantels, 


chair coverings, 


Colonial wood 
lighting fixtures, 
wall paper, old modern 
glass or other accessories. If so, 
the staff of Arts & Decoration 
is at your service. 


hardware, 
scenic 
silver, 


Advice about 
any problems of decoration will 
be gladly sent to 
without charge. 


subscribers 


HOME SERVICE BUREAU 
ARTS & DECORATION 
116 East 16th Street 


New York 


Antiques for 


From Koopman’s is illustrated 
a single chair which is one of a 
set of six side chairs and one 
armchair which were found a 
few years ago in Vienna, of all 
places. 

Lerisea, dark mahogany, with 
square legs in an inlaid Heppel- 
white shield back, very hand- 
some and very English. 

A Louis XV gondole bergére, 
fruitwood desk, and canet — or 
caned armchair — come from 
Mrs. Bruce. On the desk stands 
a lamp made from a Jacob Petit 
base which was once a perfume 
bottle, and above it hangs an 
eighteenth-century water color. 
Jacob Petit’s was one of the Old 
Paris factories, ope rating from 
1790 to 1820. 

The desk is a handsome affair, 
with a reading rack and _ the 
original hardware, while the 
two armchairs possess their own 
elegance and have the added 
merit of being comfortable. 

Mrs. Bruce’s shop is. well 
known for eighteenth - century 
French furniture as well as 
French and English china. 


DARK mahogany chair with 

square legs and an inlaid Hep- 
pelwhite back. Found in Vienna, 
where it had been taken by an 
English family. Koopman. 


the Home 


Oe STON piece from Tiena, 
Baumstone. On the upper shelves 
are Leeds rams and sheep, a pair of 
Staffordshire figures and a tea set. The 
cornice and the pediment are typically 
Sheraton. 


Another Sheraton piece is 
shown from ‘Tiena Baumstone. 
On the upper shelves are 


Leeds rams and sheep, a pair of 
Staffordshire figures and a tea 
set, but below there may be 
anything — certainly a splendid 
storage space, for the cupboard 
is a generous one. ‘The cornice 
and the pediment with the oval 
ornament and the finials are 
typically Sheraton. ‘There are 
panels covered with pleated silk 
to fit in the spaces behind the 
mesh of the doors, though they 
do not appear in the _ photo- 
graph. ‘The wood is dark ma- 
hogany, very rich and velvety. 


LOUIS XV _ gondole bergére, 

fruitwood desk and cane-backed 
chair from Mrs. Bruce. The desk 
has a reading rack and the original 
hardware. 
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An important carved ivory lamp with 
chased gold mountings, grouped with 
a pair of antique Baccarat glass and 
ormulu urns. A representative display 
of our fine lamps and decorations. 
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Si Rae 


GINSBURG & LEVY 


INCORPORATED 


815 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 


One of a pair of 18th C. Stafford- 
shire silver lustre flower pots with 
stands—from our collection of old 
English china. DURING MAY: 
of Chippendale and 


Queen Anne Tea Tables. 


an exhibit 


Mahogany shelf clock 


made by 

William Cummens, (apprentice 

to Simon Willard), in Roxbury, 
Mass. about 1790. 

We invite your inspection of 

our wide and \ pi stock 

of fine and desirable antiques. 


Israel Bal 


Incorp. rated ‘ 
61 East 57th Street, N. Y. 


WorLD's FAIR 
Gonbined CATION 


Here’s your chance to com- 
bine a visit to the New York 
World’s Fair with the vaca- 
tion of a lifetime! You can 
enjoy the cool, healthful, 
1,800-ft. climate of the beau- 
tiful Pocono Mountains, and 


COMMUTE TO THE N. Y. FAIR 


On main highway routes to New 
York, on the scenic, comfortable 
Lackawanna Main Line, the Inn 
at Pocono Manor is only 3 hours 
from New York! Leave Pocono 
Summit 8:17 A. M., arrive at the 
World’s Fair grounds before 11! 
Spend seven hours at the Fair, and 
return the same day. Live at one 
of America’s outstanding resort 
hotels, at sensible rates Full par- 
ticulars from Lackawanna and 
Nickel Plate ticket agents, or H.V. 
Yeager, General Manager. 


POCONO MANOR 


POCONO MANOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: , 535 FIFTH AVE. 


TOP OF THE POCONOS 


Private lake. . 
tournament golf course... 
22 miles of bridle paths... 
tennis courts... woodland 


trails...music, dancing, 
ful entertainment pro- 
gram ...modern rooms, 


delicious meals... selected 
clientele. 


EMINENT 


N address of 

distinction 
where refined luxury, 
thoughtful service and 
choice location delight — 
the discriminating. 


A. S. KIRKEBY 


Managing Director 
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THE SPEICHER HOUSE 
(Continued from page 13) 


winter, no running water and 


only an outside pump. ‘The 
woodshed was native lumber, 
mostly pine. We rented it from 
Mr. Short for eighty-five dollars 


| a year. Gene made practically 


all the furniture himself, mostly 


| out of packing cases, crude but 


. 18-hole | 


We used kerosene 
candles for light, 


comfortable. 
lamps and 


| kerosene and wood for cooking, 


and wood for heating the house. 
After we had rented it for 
two years Mr. Short put in a 


_ fireplace—red brick—at the west 


end of the studio. A few years 
later he sealed it for us, as we 


| were planning to stay through 


the winter for the first time. 


| This we did from the spring of 


1917 to the fall of 1918. About 
two years after we first rented it, 
Gene and a friend built a tiny 
back porch, and here we took 
our meals all summer. 

After we had rented the 
studio for about eight or nine 
years, we decided we wanted to 
own it and bought it, with an 
acre and a half of land, for four- 
teen hundred dollars. We then 
began to take a real interest in 
it, and put in running water. 
Next we built a small fenced-in 
garden at the west end of the 
house, a screened-in porch at the 
east end of the house (replacing 
the small one built by Gene and 


his friend) — and a flagstone 
porch outside of the kitchen. In 
1920, Gene built an _ outside 


studio for himself about two 
hundred yards from the house, 


| and we made more of a living 
room out of the old studio. 


But our first important 


| change came in 1926, when we 


put in a small winding: stair- 
case which led to our first “up- 
stairs.’ ‘There we had a _ bed- 
room, bathroom and_ good 
closets. In doing this we wiped 


| out— we had to—the old bed- 


room. But in so doing I gained 
a perfect little cellar for jams 
and food supplies. It now boasts 
a red floor and trimmed shelves 
and all in all is one of the gay- 
est spots in the house. At the 
same time we put in electricity, 
hot water and other comforts. 

We began to think more of 
our garden, planted trees and 
shrubs and vines, and put a dry 
stone wall around the front and 
side of the house. 

The outside of the house 
came up for consideration the 
following year. Attached to the 
woodshed we built a garage of 
wood, with room for trunks, 


etc., and a good-sized grape ar- 
bor on the west side of the house 
near the garden. Right off of 
the kitchen we added a small 
alcove with four windows and a 
red tiled floor. The deep win- 
dow sills were full of plants and 
sunlight, and the whole space 
contained only a small table, 
two chairs and an old blue cup- 
board—just large enough for 
Gene and me to eat in when we 
were alone. 

In 1935 we made further 
changes which really altered the 
face of the house. We pushed 
out the northwest end eight 
feet, and built the “L” of native 
stone which eventually we 
whitewashed. ‘This change, of 
course, necessitated a much 
more sloping roof in front, and 
where the addition ended we 
added a recessed front porch 
with a floor of red brick and a 
path of the same leading to the 
road. At one end of the room 
inside we lowered the ceiling 
several feet, and this has become 
our dining place when we have 
company. Here we have open 
corner cupboards painted pink 
inside. 

For the alterations done ai 
this time we bought old solid 
beams and bricks a century and 
a half old from a house in near- 
by Kingston which was being 
torn down for a gas station! We 
used the beams in the living 
room, the very wide flooring 
went into the ceiling of the 
dining room, and the bricks 
for porch, floor and path. 


In 1936 we enlarged the lawn 
in back of the house and plant- 
ed about one hundred shrubs, 
mostly flowering. Since we are 
on a more or less main road, we 
live entirely in the back of the 
house. Here we are extremely 
private and quiet and peaceful, 
and the house is still a small but 
compact cosy little home, easy 
to heat and easy to clean. I cook 
mostly by electricity. 


We are two minutes from the 
village, so it is simple for models 
to walk to the Speicher studio. 
Our neighbors are the Bellows 
family and Charles Rosens — 
Mr. Bellows built his home just 
two years before his death, and 
so close to us that we could 
talk across the small field. 


We have spent only one win- 
ter in Woodstock so far, but 
now that we have built a sepa- 
rate cellar to house the oil 
burner, and things are so com- 
fortable I think it is very likely 
that we shall spend more and 
more time here. 
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Specialist in Permanent Waving 
Formerly with Saks-Fifth Ave. 


Tel. RE 4-0360 - 680 Madison Ave. - at 62nd St 
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Hotel Reforma is the ultimate in modern beauty, 
luxury and = splendor—an architectural triumph 
incorporating the newest streamlined equipment 
and operating methods of the day. The finest 
hotel in the most glamorous resort city on the 
continent . . . American and Mexican food . . 
Rates considerably lower than for comparable 
accommodations in the United States. 
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DON'T BE A “HORSE” 
ON THE DANCE FLOOR! 


Learn to Dance with Ease and 
Confidence all the smartest 
steps of the Tango, Waltz, Fox- 
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RINCE MATCHABELLI has created a new perfume ‘Russian 

Easter Lily.” Its fragrance is quite intoxicating and is somewhat | MODERN PAI | N TING 
reminiscent of his Lily Cologne introduced last year. In the famous 
crown bottle, from $1.25 to $35.00. | 
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pencil holder, and 
a silver bell. Price 
$125.00 from 
Peter Guille, Ltd., 
630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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oe eee YACHT FURNITURE 
Sheffield wri : e 
coolers — C1830 
Specially priced 
at $185.0C pr. 


Mose of two famous 
pieces of the Empress Carlotta’s. 
The butterfly necklace can be broken 
up and worn as two bracelets and 


a brooch. $14.00. The pin in the WEDDING GIFTS 


center is a Coburg design. Can ‘OULD: ENGLISH SILVER 

also be worn as a clip. $2.95. Both a 

of these pieces come in silver or gold SHEFFIELD PLATE 

plate. From Authentics Inc., 6 East GHIN AT GRYSLAL 
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Exporting our specialty 


Ilustrated . catalog 


GRAND CENTRAL 


WICKER SHOP, INC. 
217 East 42nd St. New York City 


HIS eager Point- Mh. 4-4657 mers O12) Opposite DAILY NEWS Building 

er comes either H. ERISIAN | — 
as a pin or clip. In HOUSE OF AUBUSSONS 
Chinese silver or - 2 
gilt. $5.50. From ||| Rugs and Tapestries WARD and ROME 
Nellie BR. Hussey, Cleaning, Repairing, 63 E. 57th St... New York, N. Y. 
65 East 57th Street, Lining Paper Lampshades 


|Pastel colors, plain & decorated 
10 inch $2.25 & up 


New York. 


336 Lex. Ave., N. Y. 
Bet. 63rd & 64th Sts. 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA, 


Enjoy living at the Savoy-Plaza with its 
spacious tastefully furnished rooms, out- 
standing service, delicious cuisine and 
unequalled location facing Central Park. 


From all over the world the 
Savoy-Plaza attracts the 
transient and also provides 
a home-like atmosphere for 
its permanent guests. Fine 
shops and theatres nearby. 
Subway to the New York 
World’s Fair at the door. 

Plan now to make 

the Savoy-Plaza your 


headquarters during 
your visit to the Fair. 


. Henry A. Rost, Managing D‘rector 
sen George Suter, Resident Manager 
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